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THE ANTIQUE COLLECTORS’ NUMBER 


HAT is an antique? 
W Why collect antiques? 
Why collect at all? 

If you ever stop to think of it, each of us is a 
collector after a fashion, only some folks take 
it harder than others and make it a hobby 
And a good hobby it is, for it gives an interest 
other than the humdrum of everyday work. 

House & GARDEN has been running articles 
of interest to collectors for three years or more 
but August is the first issue it has devoted to 
that subject. 

August and the other ‘summer months, in- 
cidentally, are good months for collecting both 
in the country and in the city. Of course, there 
is no special time for taking up this hobby 
Rather, it takes you! And whether you spe- 
cialize on old chairs or stamps, Japanese inros 
or Colonial samplers, the joy of the search and 
the satisfaction of ownership will be the same 

By no means can the entire field of collecting 
be covered in one issue, but we can get enough 


Besides this subject there is room for some 
excellent interior decoration displays and sev- 
eral practical gardening articles and five houses 
of sizes varying from a large country estate to 
a little summer bungalow. The shop pages will 
show cottage chairs, candlesticks and brasses 

What we like about this issue as it is being 
shaped up now is its atmosphere. You know, 
the thing which makes you like any issue of 
any magazine is the indefinable satisfaction 
which the mere turning of the pages affords 
What you see at a glance has taken weeks to 
assemble, select and arrange. This is the high 
cost of magazine editing. But it pays because 
it furnishes a delight to the eye and a quicken 
ing to the brain. We have worked hard to 
establish this atmosphere in the August num 
ber. There is a great variety of interest in its 
pages; the pictures are particularly rich in 
practical suggestions and the articles are so 
placed as to keep up constant reading interest 





to the back cover. It is the sort of issue to 
between covers to arouse enthusiasm and inter- The entrance to a country house. Other “mull” over, to read on a lazy day in a cool 
est—and that has been done, photographs are in the August issue spot when time is nothing and pleasure all. 
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TAINGS THE SMALL HOUSE STANDS FOR 


build a cottage im the. country ind therein lie the interest and the pic- 
small house It is a realization in parvo of big things. It is an adequate 
which to express personality and develop a life and shelter the next genera- 
t l oncerned with the small house, with the men and women who have 
the reality of shadowed lawns and quiet garden paths, 


shingle, 
wre over there so that 


r which her sons today are fighting They 


stand here unmolested Patterson & Dula, irchitects 
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— is nothing 

more simple, nor more 
tempting, than to hide be- 
hind glittering generali- 
ties. It is easy enough to 
moon on vaguely about the 
beauties of harmonious 
color tones, the joy of exquisite fabrics, the 
inspiration of the personal touch, the delight 
of wide vistas, rooms full of atmosphere, and 
so on. 

When, however, you are actually confronted 
with the uncompromising proposition of plan- 
ning your own living room, with nothing to 
cling to but your own hazy notions on the 
subject, all vagueness vanishes. You might 
just as well get down to a shopping list, for 
that is what it will come to eventually; at least 
for the actual necessities ——even if the small 
things be added later and gradually. 

Especially is this true if you happen to have 
a small exchequer. The high cost of living 
rooms and one’s own slender purse are in a 
continual state of disagreement, and it is only 
by the most careful ministrations that one may 
bring about a peaceful and happy conclusion. 

That in mind, we have conscientiously 
chosen, with all the same qualms and misgiv- 











.yf); » FURNISHING the LIVING ROOM on A WAR- 
TIME BUDGET | 


Schemes for Three Rooms to Cost Approximately $950, $800 and $450, 


Together with Detailed Specifications for Colors and Furniture 


NANCY ASHTON 


Furniture is grouped naturally in this room, 
with plenty of open spaces to give an air 
of restfulness 
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ings as may have fre- 
quently characterized the 
gentle reader’s own selec- 
tion, the very best value 
and the most attractive 
combinations available. 
We have avoided period 
rooms, and, of course, have indulged in no 
objets dart, our plan being to see how 
effectively we could make a simple living room 
fill the chief requirement: that of making itself 
really livable. Comfort, beauty, order, with 
enough formality of arrangement to be restful, 
and not so much as to be stilted, big welcom- 
ing chairs, lamps so placed that one may read 
or knit in comfort, writing table carefully ar 
ranged, enough space to move about in—but 
we are generalizing ourselves. 
To get down to actual cases. 





OR our first living room we have chosen 

gray green panelled walls with set-in book 
shelves, a delightfully restful background, for 
a chintz with a deep purple plum colored 
ground, which has a gay Pompeian red and 
green design. This chintz is a reproduction of 
an old one, and is known as the column and 
bird chintz. It has great distinction and ex 






















































































The walls are paneled in gray green, with set-in book shelves. 
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A gay Pompeian red and green chintz, used for curtains and utholstery, 


furnishes the color scheme. Two chairs (see grouping with table at bottom of page 14) have been upholstered.in purple, yellow and green 


striped rep. 


The book table is blue green and the secretary Pompeian red. 


Rug is sand colored. 





The furnishing costs $960.18 
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red , ’ nt a 
fe mau ru Other cce 
¥ “uw " ’ j urnish 
a 
quisite colorings We have used it on the 


comfortabl davenport, drawn up at one side 
of the hreplace on the roomy wing armchair, 
The only 
other fabric we have used in the room is a 


Oppo ite, and ilso at the windows 
yellow and green, 
which we used on the two chairs, which are 
shown at the 


striped rep, in purple, 
bottom of page 14 and on a 
small bench 
Next to the 
convenient angle, an unusually distincuished 
little book table, which is painted a blue green, 
and painted inside with the Pompeian red of 
the chintz. On this stands a gray green iron 
lamp, with a parchment shade of unusual 
shape, bound in green, with a green and blue 
decoration painted on its panels. To complete 
the fireplace, we have a pair of dull brass 


irmchair, we have placed at a 


amdlirons, a pair of tall many-branched iron 
candlesticks, which give quite an air to the 
room, and a mirror with flower overpainting, 
in which all the colors of the chintz occur, with 
the frame done in Pompeian red 

Near the davenport stands a rusty, iron read 
ing lamp, with a simple natural color parch 
ment paper shade, 
red and black 

Between the long French windows, leading 
to -ne garden, we have placed a sex retary-desk 
of excellent design, painted the Pompeian red 
of the chintz, with a line of gray green fol 
lowing its graceful contours A dull oak 
Windsor chair is used with this, our theory 
being that it is more interesting to use painted 
furniture together with furniture in natural 
wood tones. We have carried out this idea 


with lines of plum color, 





in the refectory table and a pair of Spanish 
chairs which you may see in the plan and at 
the bottom of page 14. They are all in wal- 
nut, with a wax finish, and are of very good 
design. There is also a long, low bench shown 
on the plan, which is Spanish in feeling and 
design. This, together with the sand color 
rug completes a room which we feel is both 
restful distinguished, and to which, from 
time to time, one might add a few personal 
touches. 

Following is the list with prices for the fur- 
nishings of this room: 








The furniture group in the bow end is 

particularly happy, with its table desk 

and ivy on tall stands. The book shelves, 

not shown in the drawing, can be easily 

made by any carpenter, out of plain 12” 
boards painted 


Davenport, 5’ 6” long...... ce 

6% yards of 50” purple chintz to cover same 
at $2.65 a yard....... 17.23 

Painted secretary-desk ...... rte 125.00 

Painted table for books...... +e i 30.00 

Wing armchair ....;.......... eer 70.00 

4 yards of 50” purple chintz to cover same at 


$150.00 


8 9 go eee eee bn wha 10.60 
Mirror with over-painting..... 40.00 
Seminole rug, sand color, 10 by 14... 85.00 
1 pair of dull brass andirons.... ; 20.00 
Making two pairs of curtains at $22..... 44.00 
14 yards of 50” purple chintz at $2.65 a 

yard valet Geel ahaa Fa ate Jace Bae 
Reading lamp and shade..... 50.00 
Table lamp with shade...... .. 30.00 
1 pair of tall brass candlesticks. ; 25.00 
1 desk chair..... Wexitawad et ... 19.00 
1 refectory walnut table......... ‘ail . 75.00 
2 walnut chairs at $28.75..... 57.50 
1 bench, walnut.......... 74.75 

$960.18 


f. yaser of quite another character is our 
second plan. Crisp white ruffled muslin 
curtains and gay chintz give it a daintiness 
and freshness all its own. The walls are 
painted that indescribable and elusive shade 
known as robin’s egg blue. The chintz we 
have chosen has a wide fawn colored stripe 
with a lighter fawn stripe of rose colored 
flowers in varying tones. The chintz is used 
for outer curtains and valances, as well as on 
the davenport of graceful lines and unusual 
shape, and on the chair opposite. It is an 
interesting contrast to the walls and a very 
smart design. 

We think the furniture grouping at the win- 
dows is particularly happy. In this case the 
windows themselves form part of a slight 
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curve, which extends from wall to wall at that 
end of the room. The table-desk, painted a 
shade or two lighter than the walls is placed 
at right angles to the windows. At the curve 
in the walls, are a pair of tall stands painted 
black with gilt decorations, on which pots of 
trailing ivy have been placed, over these hang 
unusually attractive mirrors in black and gold 
frames, the whole arrangement makes a well 
balanced and inviting grouping. The use of 
ivy on stands with the mirrors in question is 
shown at the top of page 14. An English 
library table, finished in dull oak is hand- 
carved and stands at the wall opposité the 
fireplace. It is of good design, well built with 
stretcher below and carved apron. Next to it 
stands a tall, Liberty long-back chair, with a 
rush seat, also finished in the dull oak. Along 
the wall, opposite the windows, as shown in the 
plan, run built-in book shelves. These may be 
made very simply, of plain twelve-inch boards, 
and painted the color of the woodwork. It is 
well to plan to have plenty ot book space in 
the living room, even if there be another room, 
set aside for books, as nothing adds so much 
to the general effect of comfort. 

The small decorative touches, which we have 
chosen, are a white alabaster lamp on the desk, 
with a painted, deep rose colored parchment 
shade, edged with a line of silver, a small 
black painted table, with a line decoration of 
gold, which is placed near the davenport, and 
on this a mauve glass lamp with painted shade 
in rose, mauve and blue morning glories, on 
a cream ground. The cushions are black taf- 
feta, with three-inch .puffings. A_ delicate 





mauve, Scotch wool rug is as practical as its 
name implies. Its texture is very uneven with 
gray and mauve combination, the mauve pre- 
dominating. This makes an interesting note 
of color on the hardwood floor, which has been 
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The cottage living room requires only a few 
pieces of simple furniture. It is planned 
without a fireplace 
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stained a very dark tone, nearly the tone of 
the oak furniture. Below is the list of objects 
with prices for this room. 


Pr rate, 2 . 3160.00 
10 yards 50” chintz for it at $3. 30.00 
SGU eatint widedncccu te atie kas vase 60.00 
4 yards of material for same at $3 12.00 
1 oak, hand-carved library table 115.00 
1 Liberty long-back chair... 60.00 
2 taffeta cushions at $9 each 18.00 
1 Scotch wool Seminole rug, 10’ by 14 85.00 
2 black painted stands for ivy at $24 48.00 
2 mirrors with black frames at $15 30.00 
1 alabaster ‘lamp and shade... 23.00 
1 mauve glass lamp and shade 27.00 
1 black and gold painted tab 25.00 
1 painted table desk...... : 25.00 
1 rush seated painted chair for desk...... 26.00 
2 pairs white ruffled muslin curtains at $12.50. 25.00 
Making 2 pairs chintz curtains at $22 44.00 
14 yards chintz at $3...... 42.00 

$855.00 


UR third living room, we have imagined 

to be in a small country house, rather 
of a New England farmhouse type, with just 
enough of the old English spirit left in it to 
have tiled fioors, beamed ceilings and walls 
tinted buff. For this we have chosen a group 
of excellent reproductions of the 18th Century, 
English Colonial, and we have tried to inake 
it a friendly and approachable room, with no 
claims to drawing room distinction. We have 
planned it as a room without a fireplace, which 
of course is always a handicap, but since that 
is a problem which so many of our readers 
constantly inquire about, we felt that this might 
help solve it for them. Consequently, we have 
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This room is planned for a New England farmhouse or cottage, with tiled floor, beamed ceiling and buff tinted walls. 
furniture is painted tulip yellow with green lines; the desk is green. 
are of quaint glazed chintz in an old-fashioned floral design of mauve, blue, yellow and green 


Gate leg and small corner tables are oak. 


English Colonial 
Uphoistery and curtains 
Furniture, $464.25 








made the long casement window the center 
of interest in the room 

A Windsor etter carefully made with 
modelled turnings and hand-split spindles and 
Windsor chairs wel 


with this not too pretentious, but wholly de 


simple often associated 
lightful period These are painted i jolly tulip 
vellow, with lines of green, and are to be the 
only preces ol painted furniture with the excep 
tion of a small drop leaf desk, which is painted 
spring-like green, with small flower decora 
tions in the vellow. On the desk, we have a 
cream colored Belleek lamp base with an oval 
painted shade in delicate yellow, with a wreath 
of flowers There is a gate leg, oak table, 
finished with a dull wax finish, useful for 
magazines and books, and some of the neces 
sary adjuncts of the 
three-legged tabl 
for serving afternoon tea, and there is a com 
fortable glazed 
chintz, this chintz is used on the cushion of 


living room \ small 
in the same finish is useful 


armchair, upholstered in a 


the settee, and for the curtains at the windows 
as well. It has a grav mauve background and 


an all-over old-fashioned flower design ot a 


deeper mauve, ‘blue, yellow and green. Its 
general effect is.very quaint and because it is 
glazed, it will shed the dust, beiter than the 
average chintz. For the tiled floor, we have 
hosen an oval, hand woven Colonial rug, made 
with the color combinations of the chintz. 
There are to be book shelves at either side of 
the doorway, which is opposite the casement 
window, these to be built-in. The treatment 
of the casement windows is a problem which 
frequently confronts the reader, and this very 
simple plan of the narrow valance, and the 
curtains made to draw the full width of the 
window so that no shades are necessary, it 
seems to us a verv feasible and attractive one. 
And we have seen it worked out very satis- 
factorily 
Ihe list for this room follows: 


Making chintz valance and curtains for case 


ment window, including chintz $40.00 

Windsor settee painted yellow with lines of 
green - . 100.00 

Cushion for settee, including 3 yards of chintz 
for one sic 17.25 
Windsor chairs painted yellow, at $20 40,00 
Gate leg table, dull finish oak 95.00 
Painted desk ; 55.00 
s-lew table dull oak 25.00 
1 armchair, covered in glazed chintz 45.00 
1 handwoven rug (oval) 3 by 6 27.00 
1 lamp and shace ; 20.00 
$464.25 


These suggestions will, of course, cover only 
a few of the possible cases, and may in each 
instance be elaborated upon considerably. In 
fact, it was only because we kept such a care- 
ful eye on the total that we avoided that temp- 
tation. We have selected the quality and 
character of furniture, which will stand the 
test of long usage and careful scrutiny, rather 
than makeshift furniture, of which you have 
to dispose in time. In glancing over the list of 
prices, you might be under the impression that 
a less expensive article might be substituted, 
but in the case of the upholstered pieces as well 
as the others, we have had quality rather than 
quantity in mind. 

As to the color scheme, we have used com- 
binations, which are a bit unusual, but not 
bizarre, and in which the full value of the 
room as a whole is considered. In the arrange- 
ment of the furniture, we have considered the 
necessity of a well-balanced, reposeful room. 

In order to achieve ‘this result, we have 
planned to use articles frequently in rairs, as 
for example, the ivy stands with mirrors above, 
the pair of chairs with the refectory table, the 
pair of tall branched candlesticks. Each wall 























nt 1 group consisting 
nel r of good de sign 


1 refectory table and Spanish chairs. 
The table costs $75 and the chairs $28.75 each 


Garden 








The cost of these groupings is rea- 

sonable. The stands cost $24 each, 

and the mirrors, $15. The use of ivy 
is G growing vogue 


treatment was carefully thought out with this 
in mind and such care is well rewarded by the 
sense of comfort and quiet thus gained. Not 
only was each wall treatment considered, but 
the entire room as well. 

In other words, when you start to try to make 
your room livable, the thing to do is to actually 
live in it. See just how a carefully thought- 
out grouping will justify itself at once, with 
what ease you sink into an armchair, which is 
so near a table and lamp that you may read 
in comfort, how a well stocked writing table 
with a light at just the right angle invites you 
to pen a friendly note. 

All of which may be nothing startlingly 
new, but we submit in extenuation that there 
are many uninspired homes which might be a 
joy to visit were this theory followed. If you 
don’t believe us, look about you and see. 


Note. All the prices quoted in this article will 
hold good for prospective purchasers, up to within 
thirty days after the publication of the magazine 
After that time there may be some slight increase on 
individual articles, as the conditions in the factories 
due to the war, are so uncertain. 
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The house is built on a hillside, which 
for a billiard room under the sun porch 
third floor nor is there any back 
stairs are so arranged that privacy 
out waste The house is 
and white 


stairway, 


Space 


stairs pine upstairs 


> —__— Pe 


The same general style and plan is followed in 

inother house by the same architect. In this 

instance the plans show a larger kitchen and 

1 back stairs, with a slightly different chamber 

irrangement [he woodwork is white pine 

throughout. The dining room is wainscoted 
to the window sill height 


iffords Space 
There 
but the 
1S possible 


finished in oak down 
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a SMALL COUNTRY 
HOUSES in BRICK 
and SHINGLE 


KENNETH W. DALZELL, Architect 
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Oil is isisislalahala tad 


ldvantage is taken of the grade to place a 
garage under the sun The house is ex- 
ecuted in tapestry brick laid up in mortar and 
with white trim The sea-green 
slate, the gutters and leaders are copper. Vines 
will greatly enhance the appearance of the facade 
when they have had time to de velop 
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THE PRINCIPLES of 


LMOST the first thing an artillery officer has to master is the prin 


ciple of indirect firin; This shooting at an enemy he cannot 
ser It is a compli ited matter of trigonometry. and has to do with 
bases of triangle ipexes, trajectori humidity of the air and speed 
of the wind 
Not so complicated ut no k important, is the principle ot indirect 
fighting; and each of us over here has to master it. It is the art of 
destroying an enemy you cannot se It is concerned with such com 
monplace matters as dollars and cents, the morale of the home, the 
maintenance of enthusiasm and faith in the face of defeat and bitter 
loss. To master this principle requires gallantry unseen and sacrifice 


which knows no stint 


Only a small fraction of our 100,000,000 


Americans can actually 
Most of us must fight him indirectly, and 
we must keep on fighting until he and the things he stands for are utterly 


destroved 


heht the enemy face to face 


things we cherish with 
willing to live for them. This is 
Dying for a cause has become a commonplace in these 
death. It is actually harder to live 
And we must so live and so ingrain these principles 
that the men who have died for them 


must desire the 
will be 


We must do even more: we 
such determination that we 
not a paradox 
past hive years however heroic th 
for principles 
into our national constitution 
shall not have died in vain 

In that lies the hope for our greatest possible victory. A healthy 
national constitution throws off evil principles just as a healthy body 
throws off the It is not enough that we 
sacrifice fortunes and lives to destroy the breeding places of these evil 
principles; we must build the American life a foundation that 


guilty of them 


Mi! ST of us are naturally wondering what will happen to the world 
after this war is over We hear talk about a social revolution, 


about anarchy. about the destruction ot 


verms of a cle structive cise ase 
on such 


we ourselves shall never be 


capital. From Russia come warnings, 
some say, of what will happe n here 
This we might expect if we were Rus 


sians and had lived under a government 
which sold its principles to the highest 
German bidder But America and the 
Americans are different breed, 
and what will happen here will doubtless 
be quite the opposite of what happened 
in the Russian Empire 

At various dark times in the world’s 
history the decent things of life have 
been preserved by men and women who 
voluntarily gave up everything that made 
life pleasant and and by their 
sacrifice and labors were able to snatch 
civilization from the burning. In the 
1ith Century it was the men and women 
in monastic life who saved civilization 
and brought it to richer fruition. To do 
so they lived under the vows of Poverty, 


quite a 


easy, 


SONG 


jor 





Celibacy and Obedience—the surrender 

of money, home, kin, appetites and the f 

will gl 
It may be difficult for us to under v 


stand how these men and women did any 
good by their lives of negation. The 
spirit of our age has been positivism 
rampant. We have boasted individual 
ism, made possible the amassing of huge 
fortunes, and held the home ties so light- 
ly that Divorce was nothing unusual or 
disgraceful. Yet, the fact cannot be de 
nied, that Poverty, Celibacy and Obedi 
ence once saved the world,—and will save 
it again. Indeed, it is saving it today. 
For we Americans have taken those very 
vows, and by lives lived under them we 
will save the good things from the civili- 
zation that is passing for the civilization 
that is to come 

Let us see what these old vows meant 
and how their modern manifestations 
are working now in the American nation. 


green 








\ CHILD’S 
HOUSE 


I’m glad our house is a little house, 
Not too tall nor too wide: 

I'm glad the hovering butterflies 
Feel free to come inside. 


Our little house is a friendly house, 
It is not shy or vain; 

It gossips with the talking trees, 
And makes friends with the rain. 


And quick leaves cast a shimmer of 
Against our whited walls, 
And in the phlox, the courteous bees 


Are paying duty calls. 


CHRISTOPHER MoRLEY 





House & Garden 


INDIRECT FIGHTING 


ELIBACY meant curbing bodily desires, it meant keeping the 

/ flesh under subjection, in training for constant warfare, held down 
to muscle. Today we call it Hooverizing. 

Poverty in those times meant the giving up of personal wealth so 
that one would not be encumbered with money affairs, and so that such 
monies as did accrue to the monastic community could be used for the 
good of all concerned and to further the general work in which all 
were interested. Today we Americans are giving up our money in 
exactly the same spirit and with precisely the same motive. We are 
being made poor today that tomorrow’s generation shall be the richer. 

Obedience meant the surrender of the will to the head of the order. 
\ religious did as he was commanded, his petty personal whims were 
not considered. His obedience presupposed his acknowledgment that 
the head of the order had the right to command and was in the best 
position to do so. Read down the parallel of Obedience today. We 
see two million of our sons under arms doing as they are bid, going 
where they are sent—and going willingly. We see the American people 
obedient to commands from the President, and whether they mean coal- 
less days or newsless newspapers or lightless nights, we accept them 
for the sake of the cause and as proof that we believe in the commander. 

The efficacy of these vows was that they were undertaken willingly 
and in full consciousness of what they meant. Precisely the same 
spirit and understanding obtain in America today. We know what our 
sacrifices require of us and why we are undertaking them. 





ERE, then, is an entire nation living under the modern expression 

of monastic vows. Here is an entire nation trained to fight 
indirectly. And just as the monk never saw the devil (a few claim 
they did, however), he sought to conquer, so we at home here may never 
see the enemy against which our living is directed. 

Let us live under this régime for a time, and what man of us will 
want to return to the old manner of living? Can we not already see, 
through the chaos of the war, which way 
we are tending? The answer to the 
question of “What will come next?’ is 
found in what we are doing now. 

And what we are doing now is merely 
maintaining those principles on which 
the life of the home has always been 
built. There never was a time when the 
home was not founded on the curbing of 
desires, the surrender of personal whims 
and the giving up of material things for 
someone else. In a few sections of 
America we seemed to be fast losing sight 
of these principles. Then the war came 
' » 4 and swept us like a cleansing wind, and 

b— | we saw with a clear eye. Simplicity, 
os ey = | loyalty, thrift, hard work—on these prin- 
a 6S ciples the domain of the home is built, 

and on these it will survive. 

These are humanizing principles, they 
reduce life to fundamentals. A nation 
that lives under them must inevitably ex- 
perience an improvement in every class. 
This is the answer to those who are wor- 
rying about what capital and labor will 
do after the war. Look at the leaven 
working now. Capital and labor are be- 
coming humanized. United to win a vic- 
tory for peace, they must remain united 
in peace that they may reap the fruits of 
that victory. Capital and labor are being 
revitalized by human fundamentals. No 
man or class can curb appetite, surrender 
wealth and subject themselves to leader- 
ship without having those sacrifices re- 
turned them in full measure. They have, 
moreover, the satisfaction of the soldier 
who fires at an enemy he cannot see: they 
know that working on the right principles 
—just as the soldier must aim his gun on 
the right angles—they inevitably will 
strike and destroy the foe. 

Isn’t this about right? Think it over 
the next time you have a quiet minute to 
yourself in the garden. 
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INSERTED PICTURES and THE PANELED WALL 


Wile beautiful in itself, tl imple panelee ill n often be given additional interest by insertin 

u? n the panels. In th ning room, where ih nels form a dignified architectural bach 

ground, old Dutch pictures have been set in on either side the fire pla The r-mantel decora 
tion yn old brone s ll ligh H n ( NVEX vr? 
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group of netsuke especially re- Carved ivory net- 

ne arkable for their minute and suke by Hisanori. 
shi ingenious carving From the showing the wind 
} Sage Collection in the Metro god carrying the 
19th politan Museum of Art thunder god on his 
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Wood and iz Jug - 
voku, 19th Century, show- 
ing Hanasakajiji sitting on 

his magical 
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of NIPPON 


The Folk-lore and Esthetic Interest Preserved by Japanese 


W!} were dining with a gentleman recent 
ly returned from a long sojourn in 
Japan He had delighted us with narration 
ind with anecdote, and by him we found our 
selves being initiated into many of the mys 
teries of Japanese customs 

Our host was keenly interested in the sub 
ject of folk-lor He impressed us with the 
fact that the nation’s history is like a fabri 
embroidered with legend, and these oft-told 
stories are known to the Japanese of every 
class, imbibed, as it were, from earliest child 
hood 

‘You shall see my repository of Japanese 
stories said te leading us to his library 
There arranged in a little cabinet of glass 


shelves we were shown a mvriad of tiny cary 
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trving to seize Time by 


shows Darma 


Artists in these Miniature Objects 


GARDNER TEALL 
rbox Be es. Im ind by ( rtesy of the Metr ypolitar 
ings of wood, ivory, bone, lacquer and even 
other materials lending themselves to the carv- 
er’s skill, including jade and crystal. Taking 
one from its place he handed it to us for our 
inspection. 


How Netsuke Are Made and Used 


“These are my netsuke,” our host explained, 
‘and presently you will see that they are my 
Japanese story book, too. As you know, the 
netsuke is a device on the order of a toggle 
which the Japanese attached to the end of the 
cord from which was suspended the inro, a 
little box-like receptacle for carrying seals, 
medicines, etc., or the tobacco-pouch, or the 
pipe case, the netsuke slipping under the belt, 
thus securely holding the inro, tobacco-pouch, 


the 
igainst his pack 
, the Buddhist 

nine-year 


CaOrAMICSS 


The third represents 
Sage who cut 


meditation 


Muset 


forelock, for Fukurokujui, the old man, is the god of Longevity 


ff his evelids as a 


um of Art, New York 


or pipe case. Wood, ivory, metal, lacquer, 
jade, crystal, stag-horn, vegetable ivory, sea- 
pine, boar-tusk, walrus-tusk, animal teeth, fish 
bone, porcelain, amber, coral and even the red 
growth found at the top of a crane’s head are 
some of the materials the wonderful Japanese 
carvers used for netsuke. 

“The earliest netsuke were of wood. Ivory 
was little used until the 18th Century, for not 
until then much of this material im 
ported by the Japanese. The core of the cherry 
tree was a favorite wood for the netsuke carver 
to work in, and time lent it a lovely soft patina. 

‘The netsuke you are looking at is ivory. 
Ivory netsuke are almost invariably inferior 
to those of wood, but I want to tell you the 
story this one suggests. You will notice there 
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a boy playing “Kubi-Kubi,” or neck-pulling ) 
penance for having fallen asleep during a 
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1 boy as Nasakeji on the 
tongue-cut sparrow. Ivory by 
Gyokumin, 18th Century 





are two seated figures, that of an 
old wood-cutter and his wife. On 
the faces of both is a smile of 
satisfaction and anticipation for 
they are about to divide a great 
peach between them. Now the 
favorite fairy-story of the Japa- 
nese is the ancient story of Momo- 
taro, ‘Little Peachling.’ ” 
This is the story he told: 


The Story of Momotaro 

Many, many centuries ago, 
when the Land Where the Sun 
begins was young, there lived an 
old wood-cutter and his wife, a 
devoted couple who had shared 
poverty and hardship as they had 
also shared any joy that had crept 
into their uneventful lives. How 
they longed for a son! But for- 
tune had denied them that happi- 
ness. Often they had talked 
about it and had sighed to think 
no child had been born to them 
to be a comfort to their old age. 
One day when the wood-cutter 
had gone forth to his tasks, the 
wife went down to the stream that 
flowed near their hut to wash the 
clothes. Just as she had finished 
her work, she noticed a great won- 
derful peach floating down with 
the current. The fruit was of so 
extraordinary a size that she 
could not believe it could be real. 
A little snag sticking up in the 
water arrested its voyage, and the 
wood-cutter’s wife 
presently succeeded 
in reaching out 
with a bamboo 
stem and guiding 
it safely to shore 
where she picked it 
up. To her amaze- 
ment she found 
that it was a real 
peach, and as food 
was scarce enough 
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From left to right, a dog netsuke of ivory: a hare 
netsuke; a carved frog of wood with amber eyes, by 
Ko-Kei, 18th Century; a cock of wood, 1781 
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1 group of rare mask netsuke in the Sage Collection. The 
human and demoniac caricature 


show the range of Japanese 
even this limitéd field of netsuke carving 





group of old ivory netsuke in 
the Sage ¢ ollection show groups of jolly 
pilgrims and priests and such 


The figures of 
the print artist 


come to life. 
Wood by Jug- 
voku 
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Group of three figures, on 
1 fan, two beating drums 


An ivory netsuke 





with both she hastened home with 
it to share it with her husband. 

When the wood-cutter returned 
and saw the marvellous fruit he 
cried, “Ah, we shall not entertain 
famine to-night!” and straight 
way started to cut open the peach, 
when, lo! it broke open of its 
own accord and out from it 
stepped a perfectly formed and 
beautiful boy. Overcome with 
joy the old couple cried, ‘The 
gods have sent us a son,” and 
straightway they took him to their 
hearts, and they called him Little 
Peachling. 


Little Peachling’s Adventures 


He grew to be far taller and far 
stronger than other boys of his 
age, and one day begged permis- 
sion to be allowed to journey to 
the Island of Ogres, that he might 
free the world of the wicked 
demons who dwelt thereon and 
devoured every person who came 
that way. At first the wood-cut 
ter’s wife begged her husband to 
keep Momotaro at home, but the 
old wood -cutter said, “Wife, 
Momotaro is a son of the gods. 
They will permit no harm to be 
fall him. We must let him go.” 

And so Momotaro started on 
his way, carrying with him some 
rice cakes which the old woman 
made for him, A dog, a monkey 
and a pheasant whom he met on 
his way begged 
Momotaro to per 
mit them to accom- 
pany him, and this 
he did. 

How Momotaro, 
the dog, monkey 
and pheasant res- 
cued the daughters 
of the Daimyo 

(Continued on 

page 52) 
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The Service Depariment 


The kitchen 13’ x 16° with 
i large kitchen pantry, wood 
ized cupboard ink and tub 
lasy ace to the cellar il 
forded bv the sta the door 
to which opens directly from the 
kitchen \ pantry connecting 
the kitchen and the dining room 
contains cupboards and the tc 
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connected with 


’ which is 
the street by walls. 
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The rear porch is covered 
over by a metal awning which 
when not desired can be rolled 
up to allow more light to the 
living room. The garden has 
two pergolas with a fountain 
between. Planting is arranged 
SO as to have continuous bloom 
from early Spring until late Fall 
At the left of this garden is the 
garden. The living 
room chimney provides for the 
flues for both fireplace and fur 
nace, 


vegetable 


Finish and Fittings 


All rooms are to be in light 


Colonial moldings and painted 





ivory and white (whitewood 

wong 70 painted ). The  underflooring 

rAimg: should be rough and the upper 
j na 


of first quality selected Georgii 
pine, tongued and grooved, filled 
ind waxed or oiled. 

lhe heating is by a warm air heating appa 
ratus. The cellar floor should be cement finish 
over concrete. Cellar ceiling should be 6’ 8” 
high; first floor 9’ 6” high. 

The roof to be covered with heavy 
cypress shingles, stained green or brown. 


split 
Th 
ridge covered with galvanized iron. all leads 
and gutters heavy galvanized iron. 

Chimneys should be of rough brick cov 
ered with stucco and should have terra cotta 
flue lining. The outside walls to be of hollow 
tile or metal lath construction or mastic board 

Note: Readers who may wish to purchase 
the plans of this small bungalow can obtain 
them by addressing Mr. Dewitt H. Fessenden, 
c/o House & GARDEN, 19 West 44th Street 
New York. Complete plans and specifications 
will be furnished 
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An interesting bedroom in the home of Rollin 
White, Esq., at Goshen, N. Y., is in violet and 
yellow green, the walls being treated in the 
Italian fashion 





IN A COUNTRY HOUSE 


Guy Lowell, architect G. B. MacBride, decorator 
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The ceilings, walls and 
lattice of the morning 
room are sanded to 
match the old fountain 
Gay chinte coverings 
ind painted furniture 


' In th {dam living 
an room sott old coloring 
takes awa from the 
formality of the furni- 
ture Th panels are 
ida pt itions of very old 
designs in the National give effective note ot 


Vuseun rich colo 


fii 


1 set of three casenicnt 
vindows in the boudow 
has been treated as one 
vith an over-all val 
ance The furniture is 
licht in line, adding to 
ithe cheerfulness of the 





room 
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sital irrangement for an oblong dining table consists of heavy brass or poly 
, indle sticks The number used will depend, of course, on the size of the 
’ The ndlesticks shown here are an old English design in weathered brass. $20 inother bedroon 
mich " each. The flower holder is of antique glass and wrought iron. $18 design of brass ti 
” he finished in rose 
’ : blue or ivory 
; 7 Pi } Plate ‘ =o" 


LIGHTING 


Great Variety Is Found Among Modern Designs 


FIXTURES for the 


AGNES FOSTER WRIGHI 



















Fk you are feeling blue and want an amusing 
| half hour, go through the old stock of a 
lighting fixture manufacturer or through the 
shop, in a small, unprogressive town, of the 
chandelier and lamp man. More than ever 
will vou thank your stars that vou live in this 
reneration Amusing things have their plac 
in life, but why make a chandelier ludicrous? 


The Dining-Room Incubus 


\ tremendous tride toward good taste in 
fixtures has been made in the past tew years 
as far as the manufacturers go, but there is a 
great chance for improvement in individual 
houses. Witness the monstrosities that hang 
over the dining-room table in the average apart 
ment or the smallish 
suburban home. Deco 
rators, I am sure, will 
wree that this is gener 
ally the item of most 
bad taste in the hous« 
Lhe iverug household 
er lets it go unchal 
lenged. Put vour finget 
on this page to kee; 
your place und go now 
into your dining-room 
ind consider from an 
unbiased point of view 
that central fixtur 
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Over ull = height 
10” $9.50 


SMALL HOUSE 


The Dining Room Incubus 
Choosing Fixtures That Will Give a Room Disti 


netion 


much colored glass and too many danglers? 
Wouldn’t a plain silver or brass fixture with 
simple lines and candles go better with your 
fine mahogany furniture? Or, if the central 
shaft is all right and the multi-colored dome 
is the main offense, why not discard the dome, 
order a wire frame and make a soft-toned silk 
shade, rather flat that it may throw a circle 
of light, and finish with a rich, heavy fringe ? 
If you are not handy enough to make a shade 
yourself, get your decorator or your lamp-shade 
store to make one for you, using some of the 
beautiful new fabrics now on the market 
gauze, thin casement cloth or new chiffon cloth. 
In the selection of these shades, be sure to have 
the color match the room when the shade is 
unlit. By lining or in 
terlining the shade with 
\ the desired rose, pink 
or yellow or orange, the 
light may be regulated 
“4 to a warm, rich glow. 


Candles and Side Lights 


If Friend Husband 
consents to do away 
with the central dining 
room fixture entirely, 
use candles on the table 
and side fixtures in the 
room. Candles give 
sufficient light for the 
table and side fixtures 
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; 1 fixture that recom- 
: mends itself for the 
i library is a Moorish de 


sign in weathered brass 
7 It is 13” over all and 











of reasonable price. $15 
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Xe VARVARA OWS 


{ delicate dining 
room central light 
design. English sil- 
ver finish. Spread, 
19” $55. With 
shades, $62 


can be so placed over 
the serving table and 
side board to allow 
enough light for ta- 
ble service. 

Where there are 
no side fixtures but For an oak paneled 
baseboard plugs are room, antique iron and 
provided, an attra gold sconce. Plate, 5 
wie x 13”, spread, 12”, 
tive effect can be had height, 15”. $33 
by using torchéres 

-high standards 
which rest on the floor. Placed at either side of 
the serving table, they make a distinctive 
grouping. ‘Torchéres may be had in all sorts 
of materials and finished and used in all sorts 
of places. In a dining- room where mahogany 
predominates, a tall, slender torchére finished 
in dull black and gold with a parchment shade 
or shield with black bands, makes an interest- 
ing contrast to the mahogany. The torchéres 
could as well be finished in mahogany to match 
the set, and could have soft silk shades of the 
color of the curtains or chair seats. Person- 
ally, I prefer parchment shades on torchéres, 
as they have an architectural feeling with which 
the more severe parchment shade seems to agree. 
The black bands against the beautiful warm 
ivory of parchment is a simple and artistic 
relief. 

Now that the oak or walnut refectory table 
is in vogue for the dining room and its painted 
duplicate as a breakfast room table, a different 
lighting problem presents itself. Two heavy 
brass candlesticks at either end—the wood re- 
flecting the brass—is one solution. Italian or 
Spanish Polychrome candlesticks—with dull- 
ish colors rubbed in the grooves—harmonize 
well with an Italian or Spanish table. 

Another beautiful lighting arrangement for 
such a table is a high standard surmounted by 
a bowl of Italian pottery and from the two ends 
and sides of which are candle sockets holding 
orange candles. Fill the bowl with fruit or 
vellow roses, and the effect is very rich. 


Period Rooms and Period Fixtures 


The lighting fixtures should conform to the 
period of the furniture. If he is to select the 
fixtures, the architect should be told what fur- 
niture is to be placed in each room. Also the 
finish or the paper on the walls should be taken 
into consideration. It is certainly in bad taste 
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In antique iron and rich gold with clear 
glass panels, an ideal hall fixture. 15” 
high. $48 
: 3 
: 
x 
' 
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Suitable for hallway or living room, a sturdy 
fixture in antique brass. It measures 10” x 14” 
and comes for $28 


to use an Italian fixture against a Colonial 
paper. If the room is to be furnished in 
Georgian paneling, use delicate silver Georgian 
fixtures. If the walls are paneled in English 
oak or its stepson, Mission, use rather severe 
dull brass or wrought iron fixtures. 

For the library, simple dull brass fixtures 
polished to match the andirons, give the room 
the well-ordered appearance a library should 
have. If the side fixtures are brass, use wooden 
standards for lamps to match the desk or table. 
Have the shades “tailor made’’—hbeige lined 
with orange. In fact, you can get your best 
suggestions from the bindings of the books. 

A lantern is the best for a hall. It is the 
focal point and hence should have the greatest 
attention given its selection. For the vestibule 
use a high, closed dome light, as one has no 
range of vision there and the main requisite is 
sufficient light to pick out your umbrella! 

















A simple dining 
room fixture im 
antique brass 
20” spread. $28 
With shades as 


shown, $35 


Second to the 
abomination of 
the dining room 
central light is, in 
my mind, the av- 
erage porch light 
Living room scone of ing fixture. 
Whether one uses 
the porch to sit on 
or not, the lantern 
should be of good 
size, of good line 
and good detail. It generally has none of 
these. You will find people putting on either 
side of their handsome front doors an insig- 
nificant lantern fit for a tiny bungalow in 
the Maine woods. A good lantern, preferably 
with a wrought iron grill, should be used. It 
has every chance for a good silhouette and will 
index the standard of the fixtures in the house. 


brass finished in antique 

silver and blue. Plate, 344" 

x 714", he ight, 10” The 
price is $17 


For Living Rooms and Bedrooms 


The living room is perhaps better off without 
any central fixture. Light is more pleasant 
coming from the side for «> ~.l lighting, and 
from individual lamps for spe. 1 reading light 
or for the piano or bridge table. And certainly 
for these purposes the manufacturers have given 
us a wide variety from which to select. Then, 
for this room, there is the added pleasure of 
contriving a lamp ourselves. We have a pottery 
bowl too large for flowers. Presto! We take it 
to a fixture man, and for five dollars he has 
bored holes, cemented on caps and in an in- 
genious way has made a two-light fixture for 
us, and when topped by a shade of our own 
make, or some decorator’s concoction, we've a 
shining lamp for very little money. <A Japa- 
nese vase, a bronze candlestick, a brass bowl 
or a jardiniére, all are convertible. Beware, 
though, of the bow] that is too low. 

For the best bedroom a fixture with a mirror 
applique is most attractive. A little etching on 
the glass adds to its interest. These brackets 
come in most elaborate designs with crystals, 
some are toned to match the color of the room, 
others are very simple. Be sure to use shades, 
not shields, with a mirror bracket, as the back 
of a shield gives an unpleasant reflection. 

For bedrooms, very simple brass fixtures may 
be painted to match the walls, and by striping, 
the color of the room can be brought out. The 
bedside lamp may be decorative and fluffy. 
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is nothing t how that 
the ( hines evel ised 
paper ot thi kind on 
the walls of their homes 
and it 1 upposed that 
they made them'only for 
export Probably the 
first set was made on or 
der a rine europe if 
bs i prainter ol creen 
or of picture 

Lhe Dutch East India 
Compan) the english 
Kast India Compan 
and the French company 
were active at that time 
These great trading or 
ranizatiol no doubt 
played inh important part 


in the importation of 
Chinese wall papers 
which seem, however, to 
have arrived in) many 
ways ; 
, h n ti 
Early Importations 7 " 
Travelers in the Far Museu y 
Kast brought sets hom "8 Ra. shee 
Representatives ot busi P o- | " Ene 
ness and government land probably in 
officials whose posts were in ’ gn 
in China sometimes sent ' rge I 
them. Ship masters and 
others were commissioned from time to time 
to secure them. Ships sailing from Ameri 
can ports probably brought some of these 
papers to this country in Colonial times, 


while others cam 

lea 
shipped them in conjunction with the tea 
their London. In 
these instances the wall papers were usually 


packed in the tea 


bv way ot England 


merchants in China occasionally 


consigned to 


agents in 


chests on top ol the tea 


the lead-foil lining of the chests covering 
and protecting the wall papers as well as 
the tea (wing to this practice, Mincing 
Lane, where the tea importers had their 
places of business, became a center of dis 
tribution for Chinese wall papers in Lon 
don during the latter half-of the 18th Cen 
tury and there those who were interested 
went in search of them 

Everything Chinese was favored both in 
France and England from the latter part 
of the 17th Century through the 18th Cen 


tury and well into the 19th. Wall panels 
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Technique—Reproductions and Restorations 


if 


were painted in Chinese 
designs by some of the 
best French decorative 
artists under Louis XIV 
and there were many 
other evidences of the 
Chinese influence upon 
the interior decoration. 
This influence 
strengthened during the 
18th Century by the in- 
creasing importation of 
Chinese objects of art. 
Louis XV sent a commis- 
sion to China for the 
purpose of establishing 
closer trade relations be- 


was 


tween that country and 
France. Great Britain 
sent her first ambassa 


dor, Lord Macartney, to 
China. Sir William 
Chambers made a num- 
ber of voyages to the 
Fast and his descriptions 
of Chinese customs, arch 
itecture and art had a 
marked influence upon 
decorative taste in Eng 
land. As is well known, 
Chippendale won much 
of his fame as a cabinet 
maker with his designs 
of Chinese inspiration. 
Innumerable other men 
became enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of Chinese art 
and helped to stimulate 
interest in it. Chinese 
designs were seen every- 
where. That this in- 





Two of the 
twelve strips 


composing th 
fine set in colors 
on a blue ground, 
presented by Sir 


fluence reached America 
is attested by the old 
Chinese papers that are 
still on the walls of some 


Wm. Ingrahan ‘ 
aa. tiie. ildesls houses that date from 
ind Albert Colonial times. 


VW use “Min 
Wall Paper Printing 


But other influences had been growing. 
Che art of wall paper. printing had de- 
veloped in Europe and during the latter half 
of the 18th Century papers of great beauty 
were produced. Taste was changing—deco- 
rations depicting romantic scenes from the 
life of the times were favored and_repre- 
sentations of classic and mythological sub- 
jects began to be much used in wall panels. 
The European demand for Chinese wall 
papers decreased and nearly a century 
their importation seems to have stopped. 

Since that time the available supply has 
consisted of papers carefully removed from 
the walls of old houses and of sets that for 
some reason were never hung. These have 
been found from time to time in garrets and 
other out-of-the-way places where they -had 
lain for many vears, sometimes in the orig- 
inal wrappings in which they were imported. 

Chinese papers were never without ad- 
mirers in England during the 19th Century. 
They were constantly sought by those who 


ago 


~ 
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Th three 


older papers show simple, 


de Signs, or 


colors on a 
creamy ground, It is no- 
table the sympathetic 


rendering of bird life and 
} 


1 design in 
for 


etchy freedom 


appreciated their beauty and decorative worth 
and many sets were acquired and hung on the 
walls of fine homes. In America no interest 
seems to have been taken in Chinese wall 
papers after Colonial days until recent years. 
Now, however, when a fine old paper is brought 
to this country it is sold for a price that seems 
fabulous to those not acquainted with the his- 
tory and worth of these papers. Two or three 
thousand dollars or 


EX SSH MASSA 


x 


WRAISS — S 


SS EER 
small panels have 





style and a more sympathetic treatment on the whol 


poised in the air appear actually in flight. 
This is accomplished without resort to natural- 
istic representation but in a purely decorative 
way which is strikingly effective. 

Papers of another type show designs painted 
in the natural colors of the objects on creamy 
white paper. Growing bamboo, trees of sinu- 


ous stems, birds and sometimes flowers are 
represented. 
The Chinese artists gave us still another 


variant of the tree, bamboo, bird and flower 
scheme by painting the designs in colors 
against a tinted ground instead of the creamy 
white which was the natural color of the paper. 





even more is not con- 
sidered too much to 
pay for a set of suffi- 
cient area to cover the 
walls of Aa room. 


The Chinese Designs 

Several distinct 
types of design are 
shown by the old 
Chinese wall papers. 
Those that show the 
design painted in 
tones of one color on 
creamy white paper 
are probably the old- 
est. A fine example 
of this type shows 
growing bamboo with 
birds in a dignified 
and well composed 
design painted in 
tones of blue. So 
much skill and deli- 
cacy are shown in the 
rendering of the slen- 
der leaves of the bam- 
boo that it seems 
though they might be 
stirred by the slightest 
breeze. The birds 


as 


{lexander D. P 





4 modern use of an old set of Chinese wall papers is found in the residence of Mrs. 


Pratt 
paper 


brilliant colors on creamy white paper 
firm, carefully drawn designs whereas the 
which these are examples, have a tendency toward freedom in the 


The walls of the boudoir are covered with a non-repeat Chinese 


The 
late 





showing chara 
tment of bird 
ige, bamboo 


{ design 
ristic tre 
and trees 
right colors on an oyster 


gray ground 


Often they represented bird cages hung from 
branches of the bamboo. They intro 
duced pottery with floral ornaments. 
These flower pots were drawn as though stand 
ing in the foreground. Sometimes they were 
represented as being supported by stands of 
wood, bamboo or pottery and in other cases 
they appear as though they were resting on 
the ground at the base of the design. 


also 
Vases 


Backgrounds 


The color of the 
tinted background is 
one of the most pleas- 
ing features of this 
type, for the back- 
ground in the best ex- 
amples has a trans- 
lucence that gives life 
and tenderness to the 
color. The blue back- 
grounds are often espe- 
cially remarkable for 
depth and_ richness. 

A background color 
that rivals the blue is 
pink, sometimes ap- 
proaching the color of 
the lining of a conch 
shell and sometimes 
that of the wild rose. 
Among the other back- 
ground colors found 
in the old examples 
are pale straw color, 
lilac, lavender and 
oyster-gray. 

Papers of another 
very interesting class 
(Continued on 
page 50) 
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Whitewash is advisabl 
for garden work because 
it intensifies the values 
of the texture beneath it, 
because, as in this per- 
gola, it forms an excel- 
lent background against 
which green growing —_ 
things can be silhouetted 
ind finally because in the 
cool dampness of the 
garden, it is _ tractable 
and patient of all condi- » 
tions and is readily re- 
newed 
r 7 > “= 
A WORD IN PRAISE of WHITEWASH 
Its Application to Walls Indoors and Out — The Color 
Value and Texture of a Wash 
COSTEN FITZ-GIBBON 
?« 
|' us now praise--not famous men, but medium for high lights and shadows, partly for what the artist was driving at. A white 
4 ~— whitewash the varied colors of the shadows and the tones Swiss or muslin or cambric curtain is white 
And whitewash needs some praise, not mere of the manifold reflections. Analyze a simple only on the parts where a strong light strikes 
ly because it is praiseworthy, but because of and commonplace example and you will see it directly; within the folds the shadows 
our fatal habit of condemning what are blue or purple or pink or some 
we do not understand and ofttimes other color, according to the quality 
do not take the trouble to under and intensity of the light in the 
tand, and likewise our equally fatal room and the direction from which 
habit of despising the inexpensive it falls. Precisely the same thing 
is “cheap” and unworthy irrespe is true of the whitewashed wall. 
tive of its intrinsic merit There is a constant and ever chang- 
First let us remove the fallacy ing play of color in it from shadows 
that whitewash rubs off and leaves and reflections, and it is white only 
upon the clothing am annoying evi where the light strikes it directly 
dence of contact. it ts perfectly pos so that it is, in reality, a many-hued 
sible to make whitewash stick as fast feature of decoration. 
as paint, if.it is mixed and applied 
in the proper wa) Whitewash and Paint 
Some one may ask, “Why not use 
Lighthouse Mixture white paint instead of whitewash?” - 
lo ensure this there is no better Because white paint will not have 
recipe to follow than the Govern at all the same result. The body 
ment’s formula known as “light of paint is perceptibly thicker and 
house mixture heavier and largely obliterates the - 
Slake « half bushel of lime with boil texture of the underlying surface, 
ae Wares, Co ae pays © whatever it may be in the second 
keep in stea train the liquid through rn . 
iattdias an station aah ai inate place, unless there is a glaze added 
peck of salt, previously dissolved in wart —which would only thicken the 
vater, three pounds of ground rice boiled body still further—the surface lacks 
half yl nye sweatin iting vow “ the sensitive reflecting quality of 
seamed G8 Ghar thes. seavicusly Glensived whitewash. The body of whitewash 
by soaking in cold water, and then ha is so thin and wellnigh impalpable 
ing over a slow fire in a small pot hung that the texture value of the material 
pd Newey _ : . -apheq cee ~ beneath it is in no way obscured. 
a tii aed tow does eanened The merit of this quality can easily 
from curt To be applied t 


be understood if the wall is of such 
a material as sand-finished plaster 
or drag-dashed irregular stone. 
Walls of this character white- 
washed are not cold and cheerless 
in their effect but supply great inter- 
est and variety of light and shadow, 
and not a little warmth of color in 
Since it is inexpensive whitewash can be generously used on their reflections. The proper notes 
len walls. Moreover, it gives color contrast to the flowers of color, judiciously introduced, can 


An eminent artist, who had a keen 
ense for architectural and decora 
ive values, once told the writer that 
ve cherished the hope one day to 
wuild himself a ‘house in which he 
would have rough-textured white 
washed walls This purely for the 
value thereof, partly as a foil for 
»bjects set against them, partly as a 
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In Bermuda the most prevalent 


wash is found. The coral rock walls regularly 


receive their annual coat, the 
pink or blue or 


wash 
yellow 


U 
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use of white- 


veing tinted 
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Even in formal architectural work white- 
‘ash is permissible and effective as a final 
coating to rough stone walls 


«AOD tg 
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Sil MOC. 


| 
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oT ST RR aE 


make a room with whitewashed walls fairly 
dance with vivacity. In this connection, one im 
portant and peculiar property of white as a 
background should not be overlooked, namely 
that it. heightens and intensifies the tones of 
colors juxtaposed to it and contribute material 
ly to lively and even almost scintillating color 
interest. ; 

Neither can we afford to overlook the value 
of the whitewashed wall indoors as a contrast 
ing agency when used with woodwork. At 
such times it imparts a rare distinction as well 
as an agreeable emphasis to the composition 
Witness some of the English work where rough 
whitewashed plaster is seen in conjunction with 
visible timber construction. 


On Outdoor Walls 


Out of doors the proper sphere of whitewash 
is even more extended. Many of our recent 
country houses owe not a little of their charm 
to their wall texture, the attainment of which 
has been largely due to a coat of whitewash 
applied over drag-dashed rubble masonry of 
quarry-faced stones or over a surface of rough 
brick, stucco or roughcast. The completion of 
the wall shows through and the values of the 
textures are intensified by the whitewash. 

Again, in the garden, whitewash is an in- 
valuable factor which may be used on walls of 
brick or stone or on the concrete piers of pergo- 
las. The combination of green and white is al 
ways agreeable and restful. Furthermore, the 
grace of leafage is silhouetted against it, giving 
every contour its fullest import, and the in- 
tensifying quality of white with juxtaposed 
colors serves to accentuate the glory of the 
blooms. One needs no better instance of this 
than the lively recollection of the glistening 
white garden walls of the tropics and the 
dazzling splendor of masses of blossoms hang- 
ing over them. In the cool dampness of the 
garden whitewash is tractable and patient of 
all conditions and is easily renewed. 


In the cottage type of architecture whit 
wash can play an important role. It is soft 
in texture, elastic and full of color 
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have square cr pointed flaps, some with 
chled edge and the thin variety lined with a striped 
paper in a variety of color schemes. A _ seal with 


letters costs $A 
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LOWESTOFT — A CHINA PRIZED Dy 


EARLY 


IQ 


AMERICANS 


How It Came to this Country and How Its Manufacture was Ultimately Stopped 


|" the early part of the 19th 


Century there was pro 
duced in China 
known as 


a porcelain 
Lowestoft or Chi 
nese Lowestoft. It was 
this 
from the far East in sailing 
vessels of the East India 
(Company. 


brought into 


countrys 


hes Imported sets varied 
in size, some having as many 
is 600 pieces. 
made to 
ridal or other 
often 


crest, or 


They were 
order for 

gifts. The 
showed 


small 


isually 


decoration 
monogram, 
landscape 

here is a variet) ot opin 
Many he 
Lowestoft to 
made in England 
ind sent to China to be deco 
rated Others 
was imported 


ion as to its origin. 
Chinese 
have peen 


eve 


claim that i 
from China 
and decorated at Lowestoft 
England In England it is 
ommonly called “Chinese or 







by the Napoleonic Invasion of Holland 
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N , 
English 1 vesto]s The larg / am 
n sticks cold and white 1 
nad uce? Chine I f 
; iris ne ” f 
[ry he collection } gift n 
ll thes p to rpor 
of Am 7 It is ad 
l l, Esq ” lin Chin 


A\rmoral Lowestoft”: in 
France it is known as 
pagnie des Indes 

In the litth 
of Lowestoft on the 


of England, 


‘Con 


fishing village 
east coast 


Opposite Hol 


land, china was made be 
tween the vears 1756 and 
1803 The factories dealt 
largely not only with Eng 


land, but with 


the Continent 


Holland and 
| hese 


1804 


racto 
ries closed in mainly 
because of the invasionof Na 
poleon into Holland, where 
great quantities of this china 
were destroyed and the 
stopped. 


trade 


Between this English prod 
uct and the 
vreat 


Chinese is a 
difference Che Chi 
nese is of hard 
often irregular 
English 


and 
n design, 
Lowestoft 
paste and regular 
Ex imples of both 
Are shown here 


paste 


whereas 
is of soft 
in shape. 


RB ter Cat Pb 
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Seal enn MLL 
The pair of Lowestoft vases, unusual in shape and decoration, ar n blue and 

ld and their history shows them to have been made for French famal) The 

nter piece with flower handles is not an uncommon design [t is in gold and 


blue with black bands 
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of this Chinese Lowestoft tea f d 
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usually made for bridal gifts rT} 


ited December 21, 1781, and monogr 


l border. consists of 


imed “A. W.” Set 
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maditio It n na dime } r in 

oda ited hose tt vhereo 

[is to at I hi imber of Ori essentl 
to comblort itomath indicated by the 

17 7 the tan hict ] » x ] if Lhe 

lorm and exposure of the liding, together 

with the requirement or emcien ind con 

enience decide the peci te mocations of the 

iniou room ind inally | other con 

ideration ire domi ited’ tyw the ipreme con : 
ideration or coat i 

Yet though he vho secret] ispires to the : 
ownership of a stately countr nouse set amid i 
terr wed lop ind formal varden must DOW : 
lo the inexorable limitations ol light purse t 
ind a x 60 lot he may consol himself 

vith the reflection that, after all, it is the de 
tails of structure and ornament rather than 
mere breadth and height, which will determing 
whether his future home shall hb. dignified or 
tawdry distingui hed or ¢ mmonplace ind 
that in the planning of ich detail vhether 
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only the novel fashioning of a dormer that supplies the dis- 
imctive touch; or the stiff horizontal margin of the eaves may he 










proken etfectively by an extension over an entrance or a group of 
vindows 
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Window boxes may be as varied in detail as the flowers they contain, 


ind the periodical changes, from the bright blossoms of summer to 


the rich ergreens of winter, afford ample opportunity for devising 
original combinations 
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y : unaided or with the assistance of 
an architect—ample scope will be 
afforded for the expression of his 


fancy. 











Details That Arrest Attention 








individual tastes and the exercise 
of his most original and fertile 


In the dress of a house, as of a 


man, the detail which confers dis- 
tinction may be relatively small. 


nes inate 
& 


The novel fashioning of a dormer 
or a bay, or the original design of 
a Sleeping porch may perhaps be 


. the sole feature to arrest attention. 


There is hardly a structural ele 
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The breaking of the roof lines and 

staggered stair window arrange- 

ment will effectually give interest 
ind variety to an entrance 


Close planting of flowers or shrub- 

bery gives a building the effect of 

having sprung spontaneously from 
the ground 
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ment, however, but that is capable of being 
made distinctive in a greater or lesser degree. 
For example, the roof, a part so given to the 
repetition of commonplace types, becomes in 
skilled hands a surprisingly plastic medium 
for individual expression. The eaves may be 
curved upward in a graceful, flowing line 
reminiscent of the Oriental pagoda; or in place 
of the familiar gambrel roof, whose lower sec- 
tion has the steeper pitch, the order may’ be 
reversed, making the upper pitch more steep. 
Again, instead of following the usual straight 
line, the roof may describe a slight convex 
curve from ridgepole to eaves; or the stiff 
horizontal margin of the latter may be broken 
effectively by an extension over an entrance 
or a group of windows. 

The design and distribution of windows and 
doors offer another fruitful opportunity for 
original treatment. A well balanced group. 
window may by various means be made ex 
tremely decorative in itself, besides relieving 
the monotony of a flat expanse of wall. Small 
paned sash inserted above casements serve the 
purposes of exterior ornament in addition to 
admitting extra light to the interior. Entrance 
doors and porches present innumerable pos- 
sibilities whose development is only limited by 
the inventiveness of the designer. 

In the planning of decorative details, archi 
tectural or otherwise, the assistance may be 
had of an element which, though intangible, is 
nevertheless one of the architect’s most valued 
aids to beauty; namely, shadow. 


Colonial Embellishments 


The master craftsman of the Colonial period 
understood the value of this elusive element, 
and gave dignity and variety to the flat faces 
of their box-like dwellings by the addition of 
pediments and porticos with their attendant 
shadow forms, of flutings 
and moldings whose min- 
utest details were thrown 
into delicate relief by 
the shadows they cast, 
and of carved cornices 
which—as one writer has 
said—“‘sparkled along the 
eaves” in dancing ripples 
of light and shade. The 
methods thus brought to 
such perfection have been 
accepted but hardly im 
proved upon by modern 
architects. ‘Those, in par 
ticular, who have devoted 
especial attention to the 
development of the cement 
house, have found in the 
judicious employment of 
shadow the simplest and 
most effectual means of 
softening and diversifying 
the bare, harsh, prison 
like aspect which char 
acterized the earlier ex 
amples of this type of edi 
fice; and have accordingly 
adapted from the archi 
tecture of the early Span 
ish settlers in the South 
west—as being most ir 
harmony with this type of 
structure—-the wide over 
hanging eaves and recessed 
(Continued on page 52) 


in unusual pitch to a gambrel 
roo} so that it describes a slight 
convex curve from ridgepole 
to eaves, is an interesting detail 
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‘ Buttresses are used both to ~ 
in steady the building and to 
’ ’ ifford a sheltered place in 
" ’ which to sit. Much roof and 
hus ri ‘ , little wall area also harmon- 
‘ izes with the setting 
|* England a traveler who is versed house in this locality with as much 
in architecture can name the coun roof and as little wall- area as possible. 
trv through whieh he is passing by And, moreover, a building of this 
observing the church Each county type harmonizes well with its sur- 
possesses its own type of ecclesiastical roundings. The oak, which flourishes 
irchitecture he churches in th in Devonshire, is a deep rooted tree, 
idjoining counties of Somersetshir and has the appearance of being as 
ind Devonshire, for instance, show a immovable as the ancient rocks which 
difference in architectural character protrude above the surface of the 
is striking as that tween the Wool Devon moorlands. = 


vorth Building and the Bankers 
l rust i! New York 1 he character 


of the domestic architecture also varies 


Low Walls and Buttresses 


Low walls and a large roof area, by 


very considerably under the influence bringing a building down to the earth, - 
ot lo« 7 condition | nader the uM 


give it an appearance of great stabil- 


iM est advantage r rard climati condi SM AT | HOUSES ity. Buttresses placed at the corners aid in 
1 Wa 4 4hus a 4s 


tions. of the material nearest to hand, be it 4 this effect, for they support the eaves at the 
tone, cl for making bricks, small flints or of the angles and tie the roof to the ground. It is 
timber irchitecture will develop which is 


—~—s. . , _ ’ . bvious, also, that they must actually steady ; 
’ | in feeling that t would ( t ot plac ENGLISH COUNT RY SIDE rent gaz ". a m2 rss , cay ihe 


building during a terrific gale. Moreover, these 


her district buttresses serve another purpose, in that no 
A Dartmoor Cottage and a House matter from what quarter the wind may blow, a 
The Dartmoor Environment ‘ va . 
on the Sussex Downs sheltered place in which to sit is always pro- 
V ha mpanving illustration shows a cot curable. 
tage erected on the borders of Dartmoor t H. LYON, On Dartmoor the chimney “pots” often con | 
Deve vir istrict hich is exposed to thi sist of two slates put together as a miniature 
bye i Atlantic storms. 1 have known rain _ ter from trickling down the back of one’s neck. roof. or of four bricks set on and with a slate ~ 
to penetrate throuvh a granite wall jointed .in he root of a Dartmoor house should be in laid flat over these, and a big stone on the top 
cement | have iso seen water squirting like the nature of a sou we ster hat: in other words, to keep it down. This arrangement prevents » 
miniature fountain through a hole in a win it should project bevond the walls as far as a down draught, often a “down hurricane.” 
low frame which would just take a_ pin possible, and thus help to keep them dry. Rain, when the house lies under a hill. In the cot 
Furious winds drive the rain across the country which will penetrate a stone wall, will beat in tage illustrated, this principle is elaborated; 
almost horizontally, and a sou'wester hat, such vain against a steep roof of strong slates care- the chimneys are covered with granite slabs, 


is + rs wear, is necessary to revent the wa fully laid It is Wise, therefore to build a and smaller outlets for the smoke are provided 
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on the four sides. Sometimes a clump ot trees 
or another building will alter the angle of the 
wind, so that it just strikes down through one 
hole, in which case it may be blocked up, for 
there are many other exits for the smoke. 

Che cost of this cottage was exactly $5,500, 
and it contains a hall, two sitting rooms, and 
a small writing room, with the usual servants’ 
quarters, five bedrooms, anda bathroom. 


The Change to Sussex 


As we count distance in England, it is a 
long journey from the wild moorlands, cov- 
ered with granite boulders, gorse and heather, 
which dominate Devon, to the softly modeled 
chalk Downs, dotted with juniper bushes, 
which divide the sea coast from the plain in 
Sussex. We leave a land of gray slate roofs 
and stone walls plastered with rough mortar or 
cement, for one of red tiles, brick and flint. In 
Devonshire a red tile roof would be an abomi- 
nation, whereas in Sussex it is a joy. 

Warre House stands in the village of Bur- 
pham, which is perched on a headland jutting 
out from the main range of the Sussex Downs. 
Just across the roadway behind the garden 
wall, a little village church, with flint stone 
walls and a red tile roof covered with lichen, 
lies hidden among massive Ilex trees. The pil- 
lars and arches of white chalk, which divide 
the nave from the aisle, are Norman work of 
the choicest type. 


Where Warre House Stands 


In the days of the ancient Britons, the lit- 
tle Arun in the plain below was a great river, 











and its waters washed_the white chalk cliffs of 
Burpham headland. “As a promontory jutting 
out into"the river, it only needed some obstacle 
across. the narrow neck connecting it with the 
mainland to make it a fortified place. The 
ancient Britons built a mound-across the neck, 
which still exists, and a portion of it forms 
one of the boundaries to the garden of Warre 
House. The trees which show on the top left 
hand corner of the illustration are growing on 
this mound. Behind it, no doubt, the ancient 
Britons made the last stand against their ene- 
mies, and, if beaten they and their families 
were probably swept over the cliffs into the 
river. The land on the promontory has been 
known by the appropriate name of ‘‘Warre 
Field” for many generations. 

An enclosed garden is as popular in England 
as is an open garden in America. Warre 
House stands as the division between two 
enclosed gardens, bounded on the south side 
by the ancient British mound, on the north 
and east sides by a flint wall, and on the west 
by a cottage used as a stable The garden 
shown in the illustration is a sun spot shel- 
tered from all winds. 


The Double Gardens 


It is a pleasant surprise to open a door in a 
wall and see before one a garden of exquisite 
beauty. A double surprise of this kind awaits 
the visitor to Warre House. He opens a door 
in the boundary wall to find himself in a 
charming little garden, with a red brick path 
between masses of flowers leading up to the 


house entrance. On entering he passes into 





Of quite different character from the Dartmoor cottage is Warre House, home of 
the author John Cowper Powys, on the Sussex Downs, It is remodeled from a little 
tag l, with th ti ik lio ind pl lwelling, Th 
cottage and, win tn iditions, makes a commodtious and pleasant dwelling 1¢ 
character of the old indows has been preserved in the new wing Walled 
gardens flank the house on both sides, so that the sitting room looks out on separate 


gardens Th lees show the house 





before md after remodeling 
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the main sitting room and looks out upon 
another garden. It was partly with the view 
of gaining this double surprise, that a new 
doorway from the road was made in the wall 
of the garden behind the house, and the old 
doorway just behind the lilac tree on the right 
hand side of the photograph was blocked up. 

A’ new entrance into the house was also 
made on the other side, and the old porch 
shown on the inset photograph was converted 
into a garden entrance with a glazed door. 
This porch was carried up to the roof level, 
the addition forming a charming little alcove 
window to one of the bedrooms. 

There is perhaps nothing more delightful 
than a sitting room with windows at either end 
looking on to separate gardens. This was 
accomplished by removing a pantry. The 
reconstruction of the house included entirely 
new back offices, and the old kitchen was util 
ized as an entrance hall. 

Rough cement was used to cover the exterior 
walls and to serve as contrast to the color of 
the roof and the green growing things in the 
garden. The casement windows .of the old 
house were preserved and, in the new wing, 
their general character repeated, giving the 
fenestration and pleasing harmony. ‘The origi 
nal chimneys were also preserved, and a wide 


overhang green given the eaves of the wing root 
so that the cement facade has the interest of 
shadows. 

lt may interest some readers to know that 
Warre House is the home of John Cowper 
Powys, who has lectured for many years in 
this country. 
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of wire screening to the large and elaborate 
designs in wrought iron This screen must be 
removed when the fire is arranged or built 
While it is not the ultimate solution which 
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ture out of packing cases, and palaces out of old 
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essential is not a barrel 
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decoration will 
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\ case in point is the 
illustrated here 
Originally it was a 
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countrs 


room 
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wanted io rT 
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ownhe;©rs 
model it into a combined 
and dining room 
With the aid of a decora 
tor, Mrs. Douglas Camp 
hell, the 


living 


transtormation 


was gradually accom 
plished 
First everything remi 
niscent of the kitchen 
was cleared out Then 
the walls were painted It 


blue with a brown glaze 


started in life as 


irrangement of furniture 
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In this gated fireplace is the germ of a suggestion to use folding 
ens attached to each l 


side of the fireplace 
Myron Hunt, 


defies criticism, it serves its purpose excellently. 
One solution, however, is suggested by the 
gated fireplace shown in the accompanying ii- 
lustration. In this instance the gates are made 
to close in summer, when, at best, the fireplace 
is a dark gaping hole. Applying the same 
principle, why not have gates of wrought iron 
to serve as a firescreen? They could be easily 
swung open when the fire needs attention and 
closed when it is under way and burning. 
Gates of this kind could be fashioned in 


or wrought iron 
architect 
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GATED FIREPLACE—A PRACTICAL SOLUTION 


Wrought Iron Gates Would Supplant the Ordinary Firescreen 


open wrought iron and lined with 
a thin screen cloth which would 
arrest the sparks. Of course, to 
accommodate the gates when 
closed, the shanks of the andirons 
would have to be short and the 
andirons placed, as shown, well 
back into the fire opening, where 
they would be out of the way. 

This suggestion is_ perfectly 
feasible for practically all types 
of fireplaces. When the fire open- 
ing is large, the gates need not 
extend to the top, as few sparks 
shoot very high. The Colonial 
fireplace would require a simple 
pattern of gate and the Jacobean 
could support one more sturdy 
and elaborate. 

From this illustration comes a 
further suggestion: instead of 
gates, the ordinary folding fire- 
screens could be attached to each 
side of the fireplace. 

And may we not suggest that this photo- 
graph and the one below, with their accom- 
panying text, be studied by the reader? They 
serve as an example of how many suggestions 
can be taken from a photograph in which good 
work is shown. What makes good work good is 
that it is the application of the greatest possible 
number of practical and esthetic ideas. From 
studying the illustrations in House & GARDEN, 
the reader can avail herself of the greatest num- 
ber of suggestions to apply to her own problems 


ROOM THAT WAS A _ KITCHEN 


And Has Been Completely 
Transformed from Its 
Humble Origin 


~~ S@etseor - TOR 2 Ph idk” on ee 





1 kitchen in the lodge of a country estatc 
uw nou 


series 


By a clever 
1s living and dining room combined 


laid over, which gives them a green hue. Cur- 
tains were made of chintz with a beige colored 
ground and pastel shades of rose, blue and 
yellow over it. 

The furniture has been so arranged and 
selected that the dining 
part of the room in no 
way interferes with the 
living side. The Eliza- 
bethan refectory “draw” 
table — with leaves that 
slide in beneath the top 
slab—-solves the problem 
of guests and extra table 
space. On the buffet has 
been placed a pleasing 
group of Italian pottery, 
candlesticks, vases and a 
mirror. 

The transformation has 
been so complete that one 
can hardly realize that 
the place now occupied 
by the buffet was once 
filled with the kitchen 
wash tub. In fact, noth- 
ing has been allowed to 
remain to remind one of 
the room’s humble origin 
save the small open stove 
which serves the purpose 
of a fireplace. The room 


is made habitable by the 
application of taste. 
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Buckly 


Only once in blue moon is it possible to find two rooms so remarkable in désign and so livably furnished as to justify de 


voting the entire Portfolio to them. These two are in the residence of Sidney Waldo, Esq., at Chestnut Hill, Mass., of which the 
architects were Little & Russell. This view of a corner of the dining room shows the heavy beamed timbers and the simple red 


tiled floor which form the architectural background of the room. French doors let on to a garden terrace 
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Restful as these gardens 
ot sott certainly 
are, and safer for the inex 
perienced to attempt, there 
is a time and place for the 
color in its greatest 


intensity; but to employ it 


coloring 


use ot 


skillfully takes a master 
hand 
The place for a bright 
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Here Is One Scheme 


before ordering the plants 
does not always assure har- 
mony, for individuals of the 
same often vary 
greatly. The best method is 
to plan as carefully as pos 
sible, with very few kinds, 
then eliminate the inhar- 
monious elements as_ they 
appear. 


species 


Seasonal Effects 


The far end of the gar- 
den is surrounded with 
groups of red maples, 
planted thickly to ensure 
an immediate woodsy effect, 
and later thinned as they 
become large enough to cast 
a shade. The brilliant red 
blossoms appear in early 
spring, slightly before the 
white of the shad bush, but 
the samaras and the young 
leaves are also red enough 
to contrast effectively with it. 

Also at this time the daz- 


rarden depends upon th ‘no white ain ' ° . 
u | | a oe ee ee a ae ad zling white blossoms of the 
house and its general set ! she to béchareund Oriental poppies rais« bloodroot appear between 
ting In the country, where flects, with lower grow their blood-red, papery the cracks of the field-stone 


everything is green, thé eve 


ng things im 
welcomes a bit of , ; 


bright h 
coloring as a relief from the 


In the 
summer 


monotony of the surrounding verdure 
wearisome. A 
den enjoved for only a couple of months could 
lived with 
of subdued 


eity this becomes gar 
be of brighter tones than one to be 
Likewise, a house 
demands the 


colors in the garden than 


the vear round 


or neutral hues use of stronger 
which 
welcomes the lighter pastel tints for its setting 

lo make an entire garden of 
is difficult, particularly so in the use of red, 


slight deviations in 


a white hous 
strong colors 


whose 


varving tones can 
cause torture to the sensitive eve, and invit 
sauvage thoughts. Imagine a garden filled with 
bright red salvias when one small bed 1s 


all that one can endure of its flame! 
But skillfully place the red. flowers in strong 


usually 


patches against a background of green foliage 


with which are mingled white flowers of fine 
texture, and you have a real beauty 
Such a garden, from its very intensity, must 


be small The grass panel in the center of 
the design shown is intended to form a setting 
the flowers For, 


the complementary of 


for inasmuch as green 1s 
red, by contrast it be 
comes more vivid The tall hedge of hemlock 


produces a like effect 
Color and Light 


I have also noticed that a patch of red 
flowers set against a background of green shack 
seems much more intense than out in 
the full sun. If so arranged that the sunlight 
strikes the petals of the flowers and not the 
green, the brilliance is still further intensified 
With this idea in mind, the shady recess has 
been placed at the end of the garden, and the 
most effective flowers reserved this spot 


where the pool of dark water may reflect their 


when 


tor 


; 


ml 


st MER 





form a climax for the outer 
Also with a view to the practicalities, 
the shade-loving flowers and those of a woods) 
character have been selected to contrast with 
those in the outer garden. 

Upon the kind of white flowers used will 
depend much of the effect of the red garden. 
Large staring patches of white would be too 
startling and crude; therefore, only those of 
small size and soft texture—or of solitary 
stateliness—have been chosen for background 
or contrast. 

As in the case of 


and 


vividness 
panel. 


flowers, the architectural 
details, if of white, must not reveal a staring 
expanse of it. This can be avoided by stain 
ing the natural wood green. 

As for the quality of the dominant color 
itself, there can of course be no mixture of 
orange, scarlet or crimson tones, such as are 
seen in the ordinary varieties of oriental pop- 
pies and red peonies. What is desired is a 
real, true red—a glowing ruby or blood color. 
It is an ideal more easily approximated than 
reached, for frequently the variation of a hair’s 
breadth in the shade will cause discord. 

It is unsafe to trust to the memory in plan- 
ning a combination of reds; and even to place 
the actual flowers side by side and make notes 


hlooms 


to a height of 3’ 


: pavement surrounding the 
OF « 


pool; and are_ followed 
shortly afterward by the red 
and white trillium along the borders of the 
paths. The hemlock hedge is high at this end, 
and forms an appropriate background for two 
simple white benches and a curved seat. 

In the main garden, the earliest effect is of 
a broad band of arabis just back of the line 
of stepping stones that outline the turf panel. 
Farther back are quantities of early red tulips 
between the young red shoots of the peonies. 

Next in the garland are the May-flowering 
tulips and the blossoms of the peonies. In the 
outer garden, the former appear in quantities 
among the arabis, which must now be cut back 
to ensure a dense growth for the following 
year. The peonies here are of a deep red; the 
old-fashioned double ones and other interesting 
sorts, planted in a line around the panel, but 
in places breaking away from it and running 
back to a foamy white background of Spiraea 
Van Houttei against the hedge. 

The corners of the panel are accented by 
four of the shapely lower growing Spiraea 
Cantonensis, whose blossom is similar to the 
other, but larger. Flanking the taller spireas 
in the outer corners are some very dark rhodo 
dendrons whose foliage repeats the evergreen 
note of the hedge. White lilacs overhang the 
hedge from the outside and furnish the neces- 
sary height at the entrance and corners, thus 
blending the sharp corners with the lawn. 

Around the pool at this time—the last of 
May—is a line of the early single white peony, 


the Bride, whose satiny petals and golden 
stamens form the greatest possible contrast t 
the peonies in the outer garden. 

The roses spanning the arch at this end are 
the large single white Silver Moon, which 
resembles the peonies in the purity of its petals 


Garden 
of INTENSE EFFECTS 
Garden Colors Now and Then, if They Are Skillfully Disposed? 

Which Their Impression Can Be Made Strong but Not Overwhelming 
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SPRING 28a. Trillium grandifiorum, large flowered wake-robin: pure to October, 3’-4’. i 
Red white, very large flower, half shade, May to early June, 20 Lobelia cardinalis, cardinal flower: August to mid-Sep 
F ‘ ae 6”-12". tember, 2’-4’. 
1. Tsuga Canadensis, hemlock: for hedge, 3’ high, 2%’ apart ‘ : y April to late 21. Lye nguinea, blood-red amaryllis: sun, July-Aug., 
2. Acer rubrum, red maple: frame planting, trees 10’ to 12’ 29. Arabia, 9 alpina, rock cress: low white, early April to late 1 yeoris sanguine . 
high , ; 30. 8 a a van Houttei, Van Houtte’s spirea: May, 3’-6’. 22. "Tuberous begonia: deep red. 
Early tulips: Mais, dazzling scarlet, darker inside, 30a ipirces Conteneneie ; May, lower bush but larger flowers 23. Gladioli, red varieties of pure color: Princess Orange, 
model form, first to bloom; Dusart, deep crimson, .~> ” ‘than the above. Governor Hanley, Cherry King. 
finely formed flower, second to bloom; Kohinoor, deep ve 31. Syringa vulgaris, var. alba, common white lilac: May. 24. Dahlias: J. H. Jackson, cactus, dark crimson maroon; 
vety crimson, purplish bloom, the darkest red tulip, third 32. Paeonia albiflora, var. The Bride: large single, faint flush Le Grant, decorative, velve:y red shaded maroon 
to bloom of the early sorts. = -d rose, golden stamens, early. White 
1. Trillium rectum, wake-robin: very dark red, medium Thalictrum aquilegifolium, feathered columbine: half 34. Clomatis recta, herbaceous virgin’s bower: sun, early June 
height late April to early June. re ; shade, late May to mid-July, 1’-3’ to mid-July, 2’-3’. 
Paeonia officinalis, common garden peony :, double mes, Thalictrum flavum, fen rue: greenish yellow, half shade, 35. Iris Kaempferi, Japanese iris, var Gould Bound: white 
likes half shade, mid-May to mid-June, 2’-3’. July-Aug., 2-4’ with yellow markings, sun, June-July, 2’ 
Paeonia tenuifolia, red peony: large single flowers and SUMMER 36 Galium Molluge, mist flower: half PUR June to late 
fine feathery foliage, likes half shade, mid-May to mid Red August, 1’-3’ 
June, 1’-1% ’ i ses: Crims . 7 on ing! 37 G ophil iculate fant’s breath: July-August, 2’-3’ 
7. Paeonia 7. herbaceous peony: compact, dwarf plant, be mmgge Ee, . an Rambler; Silver Moon, single, iypsophila paniculata, infan yreath ugust, 
single eae flowers, glaucous foliage. Half shade, late 12. Papaver_bracteatum, oriental poppy: blood-red, late May AUTUMN 
May, 1’-1%’. to mid-June, 3’-4’. ; : a Red 
Late tulips: Eclipse, glowing blood-red, steel blue base, 13. Potentilla argyrophylla, var. atrosanguinea, cinquefoil: 25. Hardy chrysanthemums: Black Douglas, fringed petals, 
probably the best for combination with old-fashioned peony, sun, June and July, 27-3’. dark mahogany brown, medium early; Brown Bessie, small 
second to bloom; Esato, bright blood-red, rich purple 14. Geum atrosanguineum ‘florepleno, var. Mrs. Bradshaw: dou- button, dark brownish maroon; Regal Beauty, deep wine 
bloom on outer petals; King Harold, deep ox-blood red, ble deep crimson avens, June-July, 1’ red 
purple-black base, third to bloom: Inglescombe Scarlet, 15. Heuchera sanguinea, coral bells: nodding red bells on red 26. Berberis Thunbergii, Japanese barberry: planted for fcli- 
vermilion red, black base, fourth to bloom stems, June to late September, 1%’. age and fruit effect of brilliant red. 
'. Rhododendron hybrid, Abraham Lincoln: very dark, red. 16. Monarda didyma, nee bulin: ragged blood Pot jheads, effee- White 
10. Dianthus cruentus, dark red pink: June and July, 1’-1% tive. Mid-June to early September, 114’ 38. Boltonia asteroides, aster-like boltonia: sun, late August 
White ’ 17 Althaea rosea, hollyhock: dark red sdaned "shades Sun, to mid-October, 2-8’. : 
27 imelanchier Canadensis, shad bush: small tree covered July-August, 5’-8’. +9 inemone Japonica, Japanese anemone sun or half shade, 
with small white flowers in March and Aprii 18 Lobelia fulgens, 2 


28 Sanguinaria ( 
April, 3”-6". 


anadensis, blood-root March and early 


and the gold of its stamens. At the opposite 
end of the garden, an arch of the well known 
Crimson Rambler is so placed that its red 
not seen in conjunction with the poppies. 
Another effect for May, but a minor one, 
is that of some clumps of red pinks at the 
upper end of the garden. If the right shade 
of the red can be secured—a deep, rich crimson 


which glows like rubies against the green— 
they can be used in profusion; but they are 


introduced thus, cautiously, because their color 
is so liable to variation. 

In June, several effects come into promi- 
nence. The only flowers to be seen in the 
nook now are of white: peonies and the tas- 
sels of the meadow rue, because other reds 
might conflict with the poppies. By the time 
the petals of the latter have fallen, there will 
appear the large, irregular heads of the bee 
balm. They are a true red, remain in bloom 
all summer and are most effective if planted in 
large, round masses, and not in straggling thin 


shining cardinal flower: 
red and more showy than the other, 
19 Phloz paniculata, var. Montagnard: 


larger 
July-Aug., 2’ 
deep blood red, July 


Gwe r 


late September to early November, 2’-2 
40 Hardy chrysanthemum, Queen of the 


Whhies large flow 
ered, medium to late 





lines which emphasize their habit of growth. 

The outer garden in June has a background 
of white Clematis recta, planted as it should 
be in well spaced round clumps which are 
staked upright before they begin to sprawl. 
At the lower end, two enormous balanced 
clumps of galium present an effect of misty 
white similar to the later blooming gypsophila. 
This also looks at its best when staked upright. 

The red flowers to be seen now are coral 
bells in a band between the arabis and the 
peonies around the panel. Their swaying 
stalks and tiny red bells last throughout the 
summer. Another true red is the double geum, 
which is about the size and form of a gar- 
denia; and the potentilla, whose small straw- 
berry-like blossoms are of a slightly pinker 
tone. At the lower end are some clumps of 
bee balm and cardinal flower as a transition 
from the character of the shady place. 

In July, the large, solitary white flowers of 
the Japanese iris in the recess repeat the strik- 


ing effect of the peonies earlier in the season, 
though in order to thrive they must be so 
placed as to get some sun. With these are 
some of the fringe-like flowers of the late 
meadow rue, contrasted with the red spikes of 
the shining cardinal flower, an early and espe 
cially showy variety. In pots on the pave- 
ment are blood-red amaryllis. 

Surrounding the pool where they will luxu- 
riate in the cool moisture, and planted in 
pockets of rich loam between the stones, are 
large tuberous begonias of glowing red, min 
gled with the delicate fronds of the greenhouse 
variety of maidenhair fern. 

In July and August, large round clumps 
of red hollyhocks flank the entrance to the 
outer garden. Like the bee balm, they are 
much less effective in scattered lines. Their 
color, like that of the pinks, must be selected 
after some experimentation. The coral bells 
and mist flower still remain in bloom, but on 

(Continued on page 54) 
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‘ , nant mn nel not overcrowd the planting. Here, on the 
f Plain i ie west rinctple | n rigidly adhered to, and the result is a pool 
, irrounding pl hang light ind colors which never loses its appeal 
C. W. Mared Harrison, lane , 
, = a ones ae : . . aaa 
AS to the WATER FEATURE for YOUR GARDEN 
Some General Princtt to Follow, Whether the Effect Desired Be Formal or Naturalistic—Pools, 
Fountains and Other Suggestions for Various Situations - 
ROBERT S. LEMMON 
W HY isita wople linger on a bridge wwer of imaging the summer clouds and the If the garden or lawn is formal in its ar ¥ 
Is it to fi l'o chat with passersby red flaming cardinal flower on the bank, its rangement, it naturally follows that the water 
Kecause they re earv trom the road which uate life which is so difterent from any feature also should be formal. This means, in 
led them ther ther on earth. ‘That these attributes are pos a few words, that it must be regular in outline { 
Vi ind no such re te sessed by the water feature in the garden as geometrically so, in many cases and carr 
signed, surely it none of them the great well as by the same medium in its natural ing a certain suggestion of artificiality. In \ 
inderlving one wi fits every case. Watch — setting is a cardinal prineiple well known to actual form it may consist of a round, square 
nvone who | ed on rida nd im a andscape architects and appreciated by thou or rectangular pool, with or without a ¢entral | 
itthe while vou ee that it the w inds of garden owners who perhaps never fountain effect: a wall fountain and Wasin; 
mppling below ng still and black in the — took the trouble to analvze it or merely a bird bath on a stone pedestal as 
shadow of the « ! . vhich is the the pivotal feature of a small garden. 
real attraction Anal ' feelings Two Classes of Water Gardens There are degrees of formality, of course. 
us vou, too, k t! , d vou wil Here in America we bave two general classes In what might be called an architectural gar a 
ee that I am right f garden water features: the formal and the den, where the color effects of the planting are : 
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graving of the surrounding trees and of the 
sky above. Keep the surface of such a pool 
clear, then, and its concrete boundaries pro- 
nounced and unmasked by growing things. A 
central fountain may be included or not. 

Less severely plain, and therefore of wider 
appeal, is the concrete pool where Nymphzas 
or others of the water-lily tribe spread their 
pad-like leaves and strikingly beautiful blos- 
soms. This is the pool for ninety out of every 
hundred formal gardens, for it possesses many 
of the good features of the first type along with 
a greater adaptability. 

Any formal or semi-formal’ pool must be 
concrete lined, using a mixture of one part 
Portland cement, two parts clean, sharp sand, 
and four parts gravel. Provision for supply 
and outlet pipes must be made before the con- 
crete is applied. The work should be done by 
someone thoroughly familiar with the mixing 
and habits of concrete, for remember that what 
is needed is a lining which will be water-tight 
and strong enough to resist the effects of freez- 
ing weather. If water plants are to'be used, 
the soil for them may be added afterward. 

The various types of formal fountains, ped- 
estal bird baths, etc., may be dismissed with a 
few words. They are obtainable in a wide 
variety of shapes, sizes and prices, from the 
manufacturers who specialize in work of this 


Inother view in the Mellick glacial garden shows 
the gray rocks 


intricacy, but it illustrates admirably 


sort. As a general thing, the manufactured 
bird baths are practical, and birds will pat- 
ronize them if they are properly located. A 


few, however, are entirely too deep for anything 
less amphibious than a duck—and wild ducks 
are not usually listed among the common gar- 
den birds. The robin, thrush, catbird, wren or 
other insectivorous bird which you may expect 
to come to your bird bath likes to take his 
drink or his tub comfortably; he prefers a 
shower to a plunge, and he cannot swim. 
Therefore the water at the edge ought not to 
be more than '” deep, and it should shelve 
off gradually to 3” or 4” at the center. 


Informal Work 

A great many of our flower gardens are en- 
tirely too informal to support a water feature 
which is anything except naturalistic in effect. 
The irregular pool which seems to have ‘‘just 
grown there” is the thing for them, or the nat- 
ural stream if you are so fortunate as to possess 
one which may be made a part of the garden 
scheme. The Japanese have perhaps advanced 
further in informal water gardening than any 
other nationality, and we could do worse than 
copy some of their principles. 

If it is a question of a pool, be sure that its 
margin shows no sign of artificiality. Often 
it is possible to use ‘‘puddled” clay to make the 


series of deep, naturalistic pools connected by tiny trickles of water over 
This particular setting is one which few amateur gardeners would care 
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excavation water-tight, thus eliminating the 
concrete lining. This leaves a natural soil 
margin which may be planted with ornamental 
grasses, iris, cardinal flowers, etc. Should the 
use of concrete be unavoidable, screen the edges 
with alvssum or other low-growing plant so 
that the water and the land growth will meet 
without a noticeable line of demarcation. 

Should a flowing stream be at hand, either 
already traversing the garden area or capable 
of being made to do so by a deflection of its 
natural course, you may indeed count yourself 
fortunate. Think of the possibilities of little 
waterfalls and pools, of tiny rapids, of sunlit 
banks gav with forget-me-nots and fragrant 
with mint, of shaded nooks where wild ferns 
may overhang the water and mosses cover the 
rocks with green and gold and red. To treat 
such a stream formally, to hem it in between 
stiff banks of stone and close-cut turf, would 
be a crime against the Gods of the Garden. 

And now just a few lines about aquatic 
planting in general. Do not overcrowd, 
whether you are putting lilies in a pool or 
edging the water with terrestrial plants. 
Enough of the water should always be ex 
posed to dominate the situation. The flowers 
are merely its setting, its decorations; for, as 
I said before, it is the water itself which is 
the real attraction 





to attempt becduse of its magnitude and 
the effectiveness of informal water gardening. C. W. Maredydd Harrison, landscape architect 
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Garage and garden tool house can be lat- 
ticed and given a pergola roof Vines will 
complete the picture before summer is over 
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The roof and the win- 
dow frames as vell as 
the doors re ip ple 
green, with yellow 
flowers planted nearby 
und hollyhocks under- 
neath the windows 


A “WEE BIT” HOUSE m CALIFORNIA 


Being the Tale of Two Who Built Their Home to Satisfy the Demands of a Busy Life—and Succeeded 


AVE you ever dreamed dreams—just for 
the love of it—and have any of yours 
come true? If I tell you how nearly mine did, 
will you forgive the egotism and remember it 


was my dream? 


First of all we found we couldn’t build a 


for - the - market 
house and our “wee 
bit’ dream house 
in one. So in spite 
of the dismal 
prophecy of our 
friends we ignored 
the glib real estate 
agents who stalked 


1 shaded porch 
erves as a breakfast 
room in pleasant 
weather and for tea 
on Sunday nights 
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However unconventional, the plan is livable 
ind compact, with plenty of closet space and 
lots of sunlight 


PEGGY NICHOLS 


us with their for-the-market houses, and built 
one for ourselves. 

Being a busy woman, every step saved in 
the routine of housework is time gained for 
other things. Besides, I didn’t intend that a 
mere house should own me. Door bells and 





In the living room the floor is red tile and the 
curtains red velour with blue and gold acces- 
sories and white walls 








telephones are necessary evils, as every house- 
keeper knows, so these were placed centrally. 
So too was the terrace to the garden. 

Our lot being one of those east-front affairs, 
the kitchen as well as the breakfast room must 
be on the front to catch the morning sunshine. 
To get this outlook 
we eliminated the 
unsightly back- 
yard entirely. 

: The idea of 
>} three meals a day 
in a regular -to 
goodness dining 
room was appall- 


French windows open 
from the living room 
ind the sunshine 
streaks through them 
1cross the floor 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN } 
‘ 





The balcony is used for a studio. Off it is a 
Colonial guest chamber tucked away in the 
corner under the eaves 
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0 | ir hearts, is quite the most livable living room 
ist se rp \t other time ve ever lived in. It has a high ceiling which 

‘ re mn the tert I Hooveriz ives spac ind freedon as well as good ven 

i! t re W he Frencl tilation The tile floors are a ov torever 
loor re Opn t le to oiseless to walk upon ind easy to clean Dire 
t | some to the teets No ( old ? No, no morte 

‘ nto U on than an floor when covered 
Kedrooms and Living Room The balcony, too, has its real ~~ It 
erves s a studio shop where I can leave the 
I hy Ke | ted lf “or lay's work unfinished Nor is it an extra room 
I thought of tl ira Troon ! I isu oO heat 

junk i , t { ) romises Then there is the color of the hous« In the 
om ndo norning the breakfast room greets us with its 
Then up under roof we tucked cheero” wall paper of yellow flowers and 
other room tor tl “ onal guest hunky blue birds on a white ground covered 
I t mort viii ! ri ‘ vith green leaves It fairly makes vour blood 


































A STUDIO COTTAGE 
on INGLESIDE FARM 


SCARSDALE, N. \ 
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tingle. We used a Venetian blind here which 
screens yet allows the precious sunshine to 
trickle through and make pretty patterns on 
the table. This table, by the way, is painted 
blue with a black border and decorations of 
fruits in colors. 


A Yellow Kitchen 


Nor is the kitchen one of those virgin whit 
sanitary affairs. The enameled walls are yel 
low—a bright yellow, for it takes a swift color 
to make the morning’s work go quickly. Th: 
scalloped window shades are painted with blu: 
birds and yellow flowers. There is a dark blue 
ruffle at the top for finish. No white curtains 
to be eternally laundered. We have used bluc 
curtains in place of cupboard doors, for the 
kitchen is no bigger than a minute, yet there's 
lots of cupboard space. The stove is to the 
right of the bread-board and the cupboards at 
the right of the sink. Four steps and—presto! 

the work is done. 

Now all that is for morning. At night 
time there is French gray and old rose with 
straight-lined furniture to induce slumber. 
And there is a sewing closet with double doors 
which accommodates not only the machine but 
shelves with numerous boxes for the necessary 
little savings that every sewing woman « 
cumulates. 

Since our Puritan minds required something 
Colonial, we satistied ourselves with an atti 
guest room. Here the walls are painted a soft 
buff vellow. There is a Windsor bed, an old 
highboy and braided rag rugs on the floor. 


An Old World Living Room 


Che living room has the atmosphere of other 
centuries and other lands in its faded old red, 
blue and gold found in the treasured things o! 
another day, or their reproduction. An old 
brass candelabra from Mexico (with real can 
dles which are lighted from the balcony) hangs 
from a roof beam. The frieze over the fireplace 
is modeled from an old Babylonian tablet. 
Ihe table is after a design famous in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. And the rugs—goodness 
knows how old they are. There’s food for 
thought here. The walls are marked off like 
old stone. But it is the fireplace which is th 
real heart of the house. 
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VEGETABLES 


Photographs by William ( McCollom 


5 HE greatest asset of the home vegetabl> 
garden is the opportunity it offers for sup 
plying the table with the best of things in their 
most palatable stage of development. Un 
fortunately, many beginners do not realize that 
a delay of a few days in picking often means 
the difference between beans or peas or corn 
that are tender and juicy, and the same vege 
tables in a toughened and more or less passe 
condition. Distinction should always be made 
between ripeness and maturity. The former 
connotes high table quality; the latter does not. 

See to it, then, that your fresh vegetables 
do not grow too old before you gather them. 
Thus will you benefit your bill-of-fare, and be 
enabled sooner to prepare the ground for a 
new sowing. 
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Almost invariably the 
strawberry bed needs pro- 
tection from birds as the 
fruit ripens. The best plan 
is to cover it with a cotton 
net, which is especially 
made for the purpose 


THE WAR GARDEN 
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inother essential for a 

good crop is the straw 

mulch, worked under the 

herries and close up to the 

plants. This will keep dirt 

from coming im_ contact 
with the fruit 


DEPARTMENT 


Successful gardening calls for keeping everlastingly at it, and success this year is more important to 


the individual and to 


the world than ever before. The more unfavorable the weather conditions the more 


dependent upon your knowledge and labor are the crops you are raising. If there are any garden problems 


which trouble you, our Information Service will be more than glad to answer them for you. Simply describe 
the situation fully and mail your letter to The Information Service, House & Garpen, 19 West 44th Street, 


New York.—EbiTor 


S April was the time of preparation in the 
vegetable garden, so is July the season of reali- 
zation. Harvesting time is at its height, and 

hills and rows should be yielding their best this 
month. 

Yet these results cannot be had without constant 
attention on the part of the gardener. Those old 
enemies, dry weather and weeds, are always waiting 
their chance to raid the vegetable trenches, and 
only honest care in the matters of cultivation, water- 
ing and maintaining the dust mulch can frustrate 
them. The successful gardener, too, must be a 
specialist in a sense. It is perfectly apparent that 
while there are some general principles which apply 
to the raising of practically every crop, there are 
also special treatments which certain things require 


Special Vegetable Needs 


Tomato plants need some kind of support as soon 
is their branches are large enough to show a tendency 
to droop to the ground. Where there are only a 
couple of dozen plants, individual stakes 5 feet long 
may be used, pruning the plants to a single stalk 
with two or three side shoots each and tying them 
to the stakes with strips of cloth. Another plan is 
to use barrel hoops supported by stakes so arranged 
that one will encircle each plant 18 inches or so 
from the ground. If the tomato patch is on a larger 
scale, some sort of trellis will be preferable. A con- 
venient one is made of stout stakes strung with two 
lines of wire, one 6 inches and the other 4 feet above 
the ground. Strong twine is laced up and down 
between the wires. 

When pruning the tomato vines it is a good plan 
to root some of the cuttings in damp, sandy soil. 
This is easily done, and the resultant plants can be 
counted on for a late season crop. 

The vine crops such as squash, pumpkins and 


ROBERT STELL 


Canning and Preserving for July 


Fruits to Can 
Blackberries, raspberries (red), raspber- 
ries (black),. cherries, dewberries, elder 
berries, gooseberries 


Fruits for Jams 
Strawberries, plums, elder berries, black- 
berries, grapes, raspberries, cranberries, 
currants 
For Marmalades 
Apricot, plums, peaches, grape fruit, 
rhubarb, oranges, yellow tomato 


For Jellies 
Juicy fruits, such as blackberries, cur- 
rants, grapes, plums, raspberries, apples, 
crab-apples, quinces, wild crab and wild 
grape 


melons should be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture 
every three weeks as a preventive of blight. Watch, 
too, for stem borers, whose presence is indicated by 
the leaves and tips of the vines wilting under a 
hot sun. These borers usually attack the stems 
quite near the soil. The vines can be slit with a 
sharp knife enough to remove the borers. Cover the 
cut part of the stem with soil and the wound will 
heal quickly. 

A mistake often made with these vine crops is 
to leave too many plants in the hills. Two or three 
strong, healthy plants are far better than five or 


six overcrowded ones, so do not hesitate to thin out 
if you suspect that such a plan may be advisabk 

The strawberry bed should be one of: the promin 
ent features of the home garden, provided there is 
space enough for it. To keep the plants in the best 
condition for a good crop next year, attention should 
be given them during the summer. After the fruit- 
ing season is over the mulch should be removed and 
the ground beneath it well cultivated. A dressing of 
fertilizer may be worked in at this time, and the 
mulch replaced. Keep the runners removed, else 
the bed will become too crowded. Six inches apart 
in all directions is the standard distance for the 
plants to be in order to yield the best results. Som« 
of the runners can be potted up before cutting, sink- 
ing the pots under the newly forming plants and 
leaving them there until the roots are well established 
Thus you can renew the bed with fresh plants frora 
season to season 

Before dismissing the subject of strawberries, let 
me advise you to set out this summer at least a 
few of the new ever-bearing varieties. These are 
well worth while, as good plants will yield fruit 
literally up to the time snow flies. 


General Rules for Preserving 


Preserves and Jams: Weigh fruit. Use three- 
fourths as much sugar as fruit, measured by weight 
Add one cup of water to the fruit for every pound 
of sugar. Bring the mixture to the boiling point, 
and cook until syrup is thick. Stir often to prevent 
the mixture from burning. 

Marmalades and Butters: Use one-half as much 
sugar as fruit by weight. To every pound of sugar 
add two cups of water to the fruit. Cook fruit in 
water until soft, then mash or rub through a sieve, 
add the sugar, and cook the mixture until thick. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR 


Seventh Month 
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28 Weeds 
in the lawn are 
conepicu 
now and 
can readily 
removed A 
good method is 


to have some 
weed killer or 
gaenine in an 
ol can, drop 
ping a littie in 
the center of 
the weed. This 
i ensier than 
vulling them 
if hand 


MONDAY 


! Don't 
neglect to pro 
teet the straw 
berries from 
the birds An 
old tennis net 
property 
apread will an 
ewer for small 
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TUESDAY 


2 There is 


cure for 
blight 
t can be pre 
vented how 
ever, by apray- 
ing about once 
in three weeks 
with Bordeaux 


no 
¢- 


WEDNESDAY 


4. To insure 
plenty of fresh 
vegetables, 
you should sow 
now, lettuce, 
beets, carrots, 
beans, cucum 
bers, kohirabi 
eorn, radishes 
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THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 





1 Peach 
eurl develops 
about this 
time of the 
year. It is well 
to checkmate 
it by spraying 


with a combi- 
nation of Bor- 


5. Belect 
three or four of 
the best shoots 
on the tomato 
plants and sup- 
port them by 
some means. 
Remove all 
other shoots 


some _  chry- 
santhemum 
cuttings for 
flowering in 
small pots in 
the green- 
house Don't 
neglect the 
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w Don't 
allow any hew- 
ly set out 
plants to suffer 
for lack of 
water. All new 
stock should be 
saturated with 
water when 
dry and a 
mulch of rough 
litter will heip 
to retain the 
motsture 
Artificial 
shade is 
beneficial 


too, 


31. Itis now 
safe to sow 
peas for fall 
use Other 


cool crops such 
as spinach,rad 
ishes and the 
large heading 
types of lettuce 
and endive 
may now be 





planted This 
is the last call 
for beets, car- 
rota, rutabagas 
and winter rad- 
ishes 


This Calendar of the gardener’s labors 
is aimed as a reminder for undertaking 


all his tasks in season. 


It is fitted to 


the latitude of the Middle States, but 
its service should be available for the 
whole country if it be remembered that 
for every one hundred miles north or 
south there is a difference of from five 
to seven days later or earlier in perform- 
ing garden operations. The dates given 
are, of course, for an average season. 





he 
any 


Summer trim- 


Evergreens 
sheared almost 
time. 
ming does no harm 


niay 





When the petals fall, 

and afterward, prune 

the spring flowering 
shrubs 
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; ; an 
flint s 


hang around when an 
em all up, big and little, to 
except 
responsible 


bullheads 
for this 


old blind 


and once 


old skin- 


If that bait had been dug fair and honest 


ssedest mean man I ever knew was a feller wi used to 

* he had was scratching for worms in the garden and pick 
bait the neat time he went fishing. But he never did catch much 
¢ a sucker Now, I don't claim that the Lord was directly 

y luck, but I'll bet He didu't cry much over it 

ade stead of making the poor rooster do all the wi 
he feller u hat sught some real fish Ornery meanness née 

ng run, 1 ca 


Old Do« 


rk and then robbing him thataeway, 
ver did get anybody very 


I emmon 












Breaking down the 


onion tops makes 
larger bulbs. Do not 





loosen the roots 





ring 





irrigation is the best way of 

the garden It is the closest ap- 
m of matural rain The system 
described in the June issue 
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random. 


lou 


not 


they 


deve lop, 


the 
They should be trained out evenly 


melon vines 


the 


fastening 


to run at 


shoots in 


place with bent birch twigs 











Even in a wartime 
summer, the well 
cared for grape 


house is justified 
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Che. 20 Century Way: ~ 
Garbage Disposal 


Dogk one netedo Bafore You 


Remodel 


OR BEFORE YOU BUILD 
that home of yours, don’t forget 
to plan for garbage disposal—a 
provision every bit as vital as 
your heat, light and plumbing. 
The Start right by installing “The Kernerator’, 


one of the most practical incinerators ever 
devised, insuring a lifetime of protection 


Kernerator against unsanitary conditions, untold discom- 


fort and garbage removal costs. 
It is readily installed—especially when structural work is 
eeps under way. Easily accessible on first and second floors 
through a small hopper door into which all waste is fed, 
whether tin cans, garbage, broken crockery, sweepings or 
tse bottles, all deposits falling through a regular chimney flue 
to the incinerator located at the chimney base. 








( ] Waste material is the only fuel required—not one cent for 
ean operating cost, yet garbage and refuse of every kind is 
permanently abolished. 


Write to-day for some convincing 
facts — sent without obligation 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 


594 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis 


Offices in all the larger cities 





“The 8. erator’ ) « "| 
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She Charm of Reed Furniture 


is emphasized by the unusual character and 
appropriateness of our distinctive creations 
Exclusive Designs for 
DRAWING AND LIVING ROOMS 
SOLARIUMS, CLUBS, AND YACHTS 


CRETONNES, CHINTZES, UPHOLSTERY_ FABRICS 
Interior Decorating 


The REED SHOP. Inc. 


581 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded on receipt of 25¢ postage 
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MR. JOHN B. BURNHAM, President 
American Game Association, says: “Trap- 
shooting is great practice for both experts 
and beginners and develops crack field shots’’. 


CLAY PIGEONS KNOW NO GAME LAWS 


HERE is no limit of season, law or time. 

There is no long distance journey to the 
shooting grounds. There is never the disappoint- 
ment of not finding game. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


is always ready at every shooting club. Clay birds are plentiful— 
ready with their speedy flight and vexing turns to give you more gun 
thrills to the minute than any “feathered game” can give 

Every man—every woman should know how to shoot and “hit’’ 





what they shoot at. The gun club is the place to learn this democratic 
patriotic sport. Find out how—now. 
Send for booklet “The Sport Alluring.”’ 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
WILMINGTON Established 1802 DELAWARE 


Visit the Du Pont Trapshooting School, Young’s Million Dollar Pier, 
Atlantic City, N. J 
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Silent SI-WEL- CLO 


ong Toleration 


of a nuisance 
in the home may 
numb one’s sense of 
fitness and promote 
the belief that others 
donot noticewhatwe 
ourselves fail 

to see. 


Loud flushing 

closets are a 
nuisance and a 
source of embar- 
rassment that 
good taste is 
making obsolete. 





THE 
TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


Silent FWELCLO Closet 


is now used in so many modern homes, hotels and 
apartments that sensitive people feel the embar- 
rassment of a noisy closet more keenly than ever, 
and are inclined to consider its presence a mark 
of poor taste. 


The Si-Wel-Co Closet flushes silently. The entire 
operation is noiseless and cannot be heard out- 
side the bathroom. The mechanical construction is 
superior in every respect, being self-cleansing, non- 
corrosive and durable. 


The Si-Wel-Clo Closet is but one fixture in the 
Tepeco Line of All-Clay Plumbing. In point of 
permanence, satisfactory operation and freedom 
from the usual aftermath of plumbing bills, Tepeco 
All-Clay Plumbing is a decided economy. 
Write for the Book B-8 “Bathrooms of Character,” a complete 
treatise on bathroom planning, cost of installation, etc., profusely 


illustrated with color plates of sample bathrooms to suit any 
type of house from a $3000 house to a million-dollar mansion. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
The World's Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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Garden 


Chinese Wall Papers of a Century Ago 


(Continued from page 25) 


show human figures in landscape set- 
tings These designs represent the 
Chinese engaged in the various ac- 
tivities of their daily life; in the 
cultivation of tea, in silk culture, tak- 
ing part in fétes and in religious 


processions. These “subject” papers are 
in rich colors that are skilfully harmon- 
ized and show the same keen color sense 
that is a notable feature of the fine old 
Chinese decorated ceramics. 

An unusually interesting paper show- 
ing a landscape subject is that in the 
Cadwalader Room in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. It was made in China 
for the English market probably in the 
time of George I. It is lined with linen 
cloth and interlined with the pages of 
a Latin book of a religious character 
which is supposed to have reached 
China through the missionaries. 

The technique varies widely in dif- 
ferent papers for the design in each in- 
stance expresses the personality of the 
artist, his of observation, of 
imagination and of feeling, his respon- 
siveness to the beauty of nature or his 
attitude toward life. Notwithstanding 
this individuality resemblances are 
found among certain of these old papers 
that seem to indicate changes of style 
marking different periods in the develop- 
ment of the art. In general, the older 
papers simpler, firmer and more 
careful drawing than those of a later 
date. The tendency toward freedom be- 
came more and more evident until a 
sketchy style was reached. The draw- 
ing and composition were consistent at 
each stage of development for the care- 
fully drawn designs are of severe and 
simple composition, while those of the 
sketchy type are sympathetic and inti- 
mate interpretations showing a free ar- 
rangement of the subject matter 


pow ers 


show 


Hanging the Paper 

A set usually consisted of twenty-four 
strips, each about 12” high and 4’ wide, 
though there seem to have 
been only twenty strips or even fewer 
Sometimes, too, the strips are of smaller 
The designs carry around the 
room continuously, each strip matching 
onto the next one when they are ar- 
ranged in the proper order. No two 
strips of a set are alike in design though 
they are sufficiently similar in general 
appearance to produce an effect of unity 
when on the wall. Thodgh the motifs 
ure massed irregularly, varying in weight 
from strip to strip, the composition is 
so planned that the whole design gives 
balance. The 
freedom from repetition makes these de- 
signs of unending interest. A set of the 
dimensions given was sufficient to cover 
the walls of a room measuring 96’ in 
girth, probably the average size of the 


sometimes 


size 


1 satisfactory sense of 


principal room of a residence of the 
times 

The paper upon which these decora- 
tions were painted is of a fine quality, 
smooth, tough and somewhat translu- 
cent. It was built up of three thick- 
nesses pasted together one on the top 
of the other, making a strong flexible 
sheet. Owing to the fact that the light 
penetrates the thin layers, the paper has 
a certain degree of luminosity. It is 
frequently spoken of as “rice paper,” 
but is probably composed of the fiber of 
one of the several plants from which the 
Chinese have made paper from a very 
early date. 

Not only were these papers imported 
in considerable numbers up to a hun- 
dred years ago, but they were copied 
French and English artists reproduced 
them by hand painting and derived ideas 
from them for compositions of their 
own. Makers of hand blocked wall 
papers also brought out designs of this 
kind. A notable reproduction of an old 
Chinese paper is one that was printed 
by Zuber at Rixheim in the 18th Cen- 
tury. It shows trees, flowers and birds 
in the characteristic bright but well har- 
monized colors on a white ground. The 
original wooden blocks from which it 
was printed were preserved and used in 
printing this design by hand up to the 
beginning of the present war. 


Their Modern Use 

A great variety of decorative char- 
acter is seen in old Chinese wall papers 
Those that are strong in design and 
rich in coloring are suitable for the 
dining-room or hall, reception-room or 
breakfast-room. 

They may be used all over the wall 
or in panels according to the conditions 
met within the room. If used on the 
whole wall, care should be taken that 
the doors and windows do not cut into 
important parts of the design in an un- 
pleasant way. If the sense of balance 
in the design is disturbed unavoidably 
by any of the architectural features of 
the room this effect may be remedied 
at least. to some extent by cutting out 
suitable motifs, from some part of the 
paper that has been removed in fitting, 
and applying these motifs where they 
will restore balance to the composition. 
The papers are now often put up in 
such a way that they can be removed 
from the walls easily without injury, 
and used again. 

These wall papers are historically cor- 
rect for use with interior woodwork and 
furniture showing the characteristics of 
the French periods of Louis XIV, Louis 
XV or Louis XVI; the English styles 
of William and Mary, Queen Anne, or 
the Early Georgian period; and in 
rooms in our own Colonial style. 


The War Garden Department 


(Continued from page 47) 


If fruit is very juicy, use less water 
than the recipe calls for 
Fruit Juices: Crush the fruit, and 


to every fourteen cups of crushed fruit 
idd one cup of water. Cook this over 
1 low fire or else in an improvised 
double boiler so that the fruit juices 
will be extracted slowly. Pour the 
stewed fruit into a jelly bag and allow 
juice to drip. Let extracted juice stand 
for several hours so that sediment may 
settle, then carefully pour the juice into 
bottles fitted with corks. Set these 
bottles in a vessel of water deep enough 
to allow it to come within 1 inch of 
the top of the bottle. Bring water to a 
boil and continue boiling for twenty to 


sixty minutes, the time depending on 
the size of the bottles. Press corks 
down firmly after bottles are removed 


from steamer, and then coat the 
very liberally with sealing wax. 

Sugar to taste may be added to the 
juice before it is sterilized. Juice that 
is not sweetened, but preserved in this 
manner, may be used for jelly making 
during the winter. 

Dry fruits, such as apples, quinces, 
etc., need more water than the amount 
given above. 

Jelly Making: Select fruit just ripe 
or a little underripe. Wash it, remove 
stems and imperfections, and if neces- 


tops 


sary cut it into pieces, but use both 
skin and core. With dry fruits, such 
as apples, quinces and plums, wate: 


enough to cover the fruit must be added 

Allow the fruit to simmer slowly to 

extract the juice. Then strain this 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Free Book on Song Birds 6 
el 70 0 ct birds A \ 
= ,2 8 a ~ = How 
mous ~_——— bird — — M 
‘ tc -arn the secrets o 

wild bird life. Mail a postcard any 

JOSEPH H. DODSON, Miles 
Vice-President American Audubon Ass'n r 

Goteon wires | 731 Harrison Ave., pe 
Kankakee, Ill. Gallon 





Does Your Car Run? 


Not how many miles 
did it'run last month or 
a year ago—but now, 
each day. 


Smoky} No payment accepted 

Also expert - 
Firep laces 20°" 
tae to | — bh monn Inc. 


kone 
19 
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FREE TO GARDEN LOVERS 
Wagner's Catalog No. 71 of Roses, Plants, 
Trees, Shrubs, etc., will solve your garden 
sroblem and save you money. Write today. 

agner Nurseries, Box 970, Sidney, 0. 


Yesterday you may 
have gone 17 miles to a 
gallon—today only ten. 
Trifling defects in- 
crease consumption. 
Unless you know your 
fuel consumption each 
day, these defects go 











Beautiful Andirons | 


Gas Logs Basket Grates unnot i ce d an d yo u 
Fire Tools Coal Hods | 
Dampers Wood Holders 


waste gasoline. 


A Masters 
Gasoline Meter 


On the cowl of your 
Booklet Gratis —A 


car will show your fuel 
mine of information LA N d GARDEN FENCES consum ytion to the 
cacy ett LAWN an an 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


Sunderland Bros. Co. 


Established 1883 
334 South 47th St. 


aR Hoe Fela “ANCHOR POST 














Let us send you this 














HEARTH FURNI- tenth of each gallon. 
| ll ladi dn his indicates your 
eS) cis W. ina i. Cone O FENCE will stay permanently at- car's condition from 

Seetin s SiGAaT I tractive and keep its alignment unless day to day. An increase 

Wall Paper Specialists — } _ f eee ht d t th in consumption warns 

The Largest Walt Paper House ia the tne posts are O proper W elg an S reng you to. look for poor 

Madison Ave., ‘at 32nd St., N. Y. and are securely anchored. Twenty-five lubrication, weak igni- 

a lll years’ service has proven that the Anchor were Nea ini 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS . ; ° : or other trouDle. 

rene: ek lnc me Post form of Anchorage, with its diagonally 

‘ Order a Masters Meter 

driven anchor stakes, holds the post per- today. It will encourage 

manently immovable. you to keep your car in trim 


—will remind you when 
tank needs filling—and will 





| In Anchor Post Fences and Gates each save you dollars. 
| partis specially designed for the use to which You or pew chauffeur 
= ° . ° can install this meter in a 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE itis put. Correct proportions, superior me- few minutes. Simply mount 


Seven ribbs on back Chippendale chairs. Six chairs, 


meres ritaen beck: Chtepgudele chats. Six chair, chanical design and workmanship and an it on the cowl and run the 
four poster Rare mahogany bureau, gilt stencilled tubing trom back of meter 


Dressing tables, bureaus, dining, card tables. Hep- 


pabwhite ssmshess Rare book-case desk, serpen- experience of over a quarter of a century to top of Stewart Vacuum 


Satinwood bureau (drawing room 





piece). Sheraton sideboard. Massive, carved maple . ° Tank. No fittings. No ex- 
‘or voster. ‘oy oster, bureau, cupboard, 1 > 4 y . . 5 . 
desk, ail curly maple. ‘Walnut highbon: il oval combine to make them the standard by which tras. Each time the Stewart 
mirror. Mahogany child’s crib. Seven old Crown oe ps ° Tk. . 208. ee 5 
wi Beck china Forel (ecbtuny id Be: all others are judged. Thousands of instal- Pyne the —— i 
el " t e h ches’ , 8 ° . . eq ate 4 te vac € 
Sela a ng aeetarie high oe t. Variou | cal d f th d b | : ites the me te fr. s ich ga on 
ations are evidence oO eir durability. and tenth of gallon is regis- 
If y 3 ot find s ha 70 ; i : ¢ : 
te es yg Se tered right before your 
INFORMATION SERVICE eyes 
ouse & Garc on . . oF 
19 West 44th St., N | Catalog H-51, showing Fences and Gates of many kinds and also | 


‘ Complete with tubing 

Tennis Courts, Poultry Runs and other enclosures, connections and _ instruc- 
Heat will be gladly mailed upon request tions. Anywhere in U.S.A. 
$8.00. C.O.D. $8.30. Send 


Camtnal ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS | ts sour seater can't sup 


HIS device revolutionizes heat- ‘Iv v : 1 $2.00 4 
ing plant attention. Maintains ply you, senda $6.UY, or or 

EGenevel Offices: 167 Broadway, New York, N. Y. der meter sent C.O.D. 
‘ 





exactly the degree you desire 
day and night—saves fuel and many 
steps—a marvel of convenience. 





NEAPOLIS’ BRANCHES: Fine Proposition for Agents 
Mf, UN EAS | BOSTON PHILADELPHIA HARTFORD, CT. and Dealers 
is entirely automatic ot all ry 79 Milk Street Real Estate Trust Building 902 Main Street : 

orks perfectly i sind of heat- 
Works perfectly with any a Sold by CLEVELAND ATLANTA Irvin W. Masters, Mfr. J 
the heating trade everywhere. Guaran- - . 
teed satisfactory. Write for booklet. Guardian Building Empire Building Muncie, Ind. 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 








2790 Fourth Av.Se., Minneapolis, Minn. 



















































Running Water 


Jo e Suburban Home 


Water under so lb. pressure for sprink- 
ling the lawn, watering the garden, in the 
garage, protecting the house and build- 
| ings from fire—running water for instant 
| service wherever you want a faucet, is the 














| service you can insure about your place 

when you installa “V & K.” 

} ayy : , 

he same system, the same installation 
gives you water under so Ib. pressure 







everywhere wanted in your house, in the 
kitchen, the laundry, the bathroom—hard 
and soft, hot and cold—a faithful, com- 
petent, tireless servant. 










30c a month will pump many 


thousand 





Of galions of water 


Send for This Free Book 


4 “The Modern Way” is the “V & K” catalog 
It fully explains, illustrates and describes “V & 
K”” Water Supply Systems. It will enable you to 
select the system that will fit your requirements. 
Send for it today 


THE VAILE-KIMES CO. 
Dept. F Dayton, Ohio 
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Garden 
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The War Garden Department 


(Continued from page 50) 


through several thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth Test for pectin. Measure the 
juice and bring it to the boiling point 
Add to this boiling juice an equal 


mount of heated sugar, cup for cup 
Boil this sugar mixture rapidly until the 
jelly point is reached. All fruits ex- 
cept currants and green grapes require 
about twenty to thirty minutes of boil- 
ing. Currants will reach the jelly stage 
in ten minutes. When mixture jellies, 
pour it into sterilized jelly glasses and 


cool quickly. Over the top of the jelly 
spread a layer of melted paraffine and 
then cover the glass with a fitted tin 
cover or a piece of paper dipped in 
alcohol. Label the glasses and keep 
them in a dry, cool place where there is 
no chance of mildew 

Raspberries, blackberries, crab-apples 
require about three-fourths cup of sugar 
to one cup of juice. Currants and 
underripe grapes require one cup of 
sugar to one cup of juice. 


Details That Make or Mar a House 


(Continued from page 


entrances and windows whose purple- 
shadowed depths were found to supply 
the desired relief and contrast to the 


flat, neutral-tinted walls. 


For the Cement House 


The cement house, beyond most other 
types, offers a premium to originality 
by reason of the ease with which it 
lends itself to the production of decora- 
tive forms, and the varied means which 
it places at the designer's disposal. 
Tinting the cement itself with a color 
in harmony with the environment gives 
immediate distinctiveness, and the use 
of colored dash makes possible an al- 
most limitless number of variations in 
hue and texture. An artist who de- 
signed a country home for his own oc- 
cupancy, created a striking and beauti- 
ful effect by imbedding turquoise blue 
tiles at intervals in a surface of cement 
stucco tinted a soft orange yellow. In 
another house of marked originality, a 


series of shallow niches relieved the 
bareness of the wall on the side that 
faced the garden Each niche was 
framed with ornamental lattice-work 


ind contained 
growing 
formed 


a cement pot filled with 

plants vivid colors 
in effective contrast with their 
gray background. In still another 
instance, niches were simulated by 
white-painted arches of lattice over 
which vines were trained. 

Vegetation, indeed, is as rich in deco- 


whose 


cool 


Collecting the Netsuke of Nippon 


31) 


rative potentialities as the clay of a 
sculptor or the pigments of a paimter. 
Vines draped over porches or windows, 
or permitted to wander at will over the 
face of a building, mold harsh contours 
into gracious curves and sketch ex- 
quisite, lacy patterns, while their flut- 
tering leaves and swaying tendrils pro- 
duce a ceaseless shadow play. Close 
plantings of flowers or shrubbery hide 
the foundation of a building and give it 
the effect of having sprung spontancous- 
ly from the earth: and nearly any sort 
of house assumes an air of quaintness 
when plunged knee deep in a tangle of 
old-fashioned posies. Window boxes 
may be as varied in detail as the plants 
they contain, and the periodical changes 
from the bright blossoms of summer to 
the rich evergreens which enliven the 
bleak days of winter, afford ample op- 
portunity for devising original combina- 
tions. 

Truly, no detail is so 
that the alert mind cannot 
to make it a vehicle of individual ex- 
pression. Even so small a factor as the 
pattern of the blinds or of a balustrade, 
or the design of a pair of porch lanterns 
may reveal the touch of novelty that re- 
deems the entire structure. In the effort 
to be original, however, there is one 
great danger to guard against; namely, 
that absorption in details will cause 
forgetfulness of the essential relation of 
the parts to the whole. 


insignificant 
find means 





(Continued from page 19) 


from the Demon King, and how they 
made the Demon King prisoner and ap- 
propriated his treasure, was also told 
us by our entertaining host. But I 
must forbear giving the whole story 
here. Lately the legends of Japan have 
been gathered and published in several 
collections, and to these the reader is 
directed. One of the best works being 
F. Hadland Davis's “Myths & Legends 
of Japan,” published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. 


Netsuke Designs 

We shall never forget that delightful 
evening, our introduction to the fascina- 
tion of netsuke, and the reader will not 
wonder, perhaps, that we became col- 
lectors ourselves when the first oppor- 
tunity presented itself. Dr. William 
Anderson says of the netsuke of Japan 

the word netsuke is both singular and 
plural, as the Japanese do not employ 
a differentiating suffix for the plural 
form of a noun—“The designs of the 
netsuke-carvers embrace the whole range 
of Japanese motives, and the artist tells 
his story with the utmost lucidity. 
Nothing is safe from his humor, except, 
perhaps, the official powers that be, of 
whom the Japanese citizen has a salu- 





tary dread. Religion, history, folk-lore, 
novels, incidents of daily life, all pro- 
vide material and tools, and his subjects 
are mostly treated in a comic or flip- 
pant vein. The pius Dharma, aroused 
from his nine year’s motionless oontem- 
plation by the. attention of an obtru- 
sive rat who ventures to nibble the 
saintly ear, is made to assume an ex- 
pression suggestive of the strongest equiv- 
alent for swearing, of which we may as- 
sume a good Buddhist to be capable. 
The Thunder God is seen extracting the 
stormcloud from the basket that gives 
it stowage-room in idle days of sun- 
shine. An inquisitive bird has unwarily 
inserted his long beak between the valves 
of a giant clam whose gaping shell had 
invited the incautious search after the 


unknown, and now, with straining 
thighs and flapping wings, struggles 
vainly to regain his liberty. An ex- 


pectant domestic party surround a fish- 
kettle, while the head of the family 
triumphantly extracts a carp of tempt- 
ing proportions, but the averted heads, 
disgusted faces, and _finger-tweaked 
noses of the hungry group eloquently 


proclaim the central idea of Buddhism— 
the impermanency of all things and the 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Give it 
to his Mother 


“Keeping Our Fighters 
Fit—For War and After” 
is by Edward Frank Allen, 
who wrote it in cooperation 
with Raymond B. Fosdick, 
Chairman of the War De- 
partment and Navy Depart- 
ment Commissions on Training 
Camp Activities; and it con- 
tains a special statement writ- 
ten for the book by President 
Wilson. The book tells what is 
being done by the Government, 
and done for the first time in 
its history, for the comfort, 
safety and happiness of the sol- 
diers and sailors called to the 
training camps to prepare to 
serve their country. It is a 
book of reassurance and infor- 
mation information that 
should have unusual value in 
helping those back home to 
cooperate, and to cooperate not 
wastefully, in the interest of a 
great work. The book is inter- 
estingly illustrated from photo- 
graphs. It is published by. The 
Century Co., New York, and is 
sold by all booksellers for $1.25. 
(Give it to his mother) 



















This little book tells how ¥ 
to have a perfect lawn. It | 
describes in detail the 

FULLER & JOHNSON | 
MOTOR LAWN MOWER 
which combines flexibility) 
with capacity and eliminates 
the “‘push.”’ Designed for Parks, 

Cemeteries and Private Estat Write for this 
book. Manufacturers Distributing Co., 497) 


Louis wy 


| Fullerton Bidg., St. 








MOON’S 


Trees and Plants 
for every place 
and purpose 


Send for Catalog 


WM. H. MOON CO. 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 











Plant, Hoe, Spray 


Three short words that form the recipe 
for garden success. It’s of little use to 
plant and hoe—invest time and seaniead 
' —if you forget tospray. 
The bugs and blights 
must be destroyed. 
More than 450,000 
farmers and gardeners 
use 


Your choice of 40 styles 


from the smallest hand 

sprayer to the big trac- 

tion outfit. Our No. 1 Auto-Spray, shown 
} here, operates by compressed air—just guide 

the nozzle and it puts on a fine mist or 

solid stream as desired Patented non- 

Clog nozzle prevents delay and bother— 


automatic’ shut-off avoids waste of solution. 
Our Spraying Guide will tell you just how 
i to meet every pest. It’s free. Write for 
your copy today. Ask also for Catalog 


“You must spray to make crops pay.’’ 


THE E. C. BROWN CO. 


851 Maple St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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‘The W. Irving Forge. Inc! 


Nos. 326 and 328 East 38th 


Street, New York City 


i Period 


wee intmendé 
hand wrought 
in metal 




















Stained with 
Cabot’s 
Creosote 
Stains 








Clark & Russell, 
Architects, 
Boston 





Stain Your Outside Woodwork 


—shingles, siding, half-timbers, 


trellises, 


pergolas, sheds, fences—with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The rich, 
ings, and they wear better, 


of the wood, and paint costs twice as much. 


transparent coloring effects are more appropriate and beautiful than any other color- 
cost’ less, and are easier to apply 


“Painty’’ effects spoil the beauty 


The creosote thoroughly preserves the wood. Don’t 


buy stains that smell of kerosene; they are dangerously inflammable. 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. 


Send 


for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


11 Oliver St.. Boston, Mass. 
525 Market St., San Francisco 
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“COAL EC 


Now, when coal saving is a patriotic 
duty, homebuilders should select the 
range that requires the least coal to 
render maximum service. 


DEANE’S COMBINATION 


COAL AND GAS 


FRENCH RANGES 


pay for themseles in coal saving alone. The prin- 
ciple and the sturdy character of their construc- 
tion insure uniform heat, dependability under 
all reasonable conditions and long life. In prac- 
tical daily use in the foremost homes in America. 


We also manufacture plate warmers, broilers, 
incinerators, steel cooks’ tables, laundry ranges, 
etc. Fuller information on request 


Bramhall, Deane Company 


ONOMY 





in combination 
with Gas Range and Broiler. 


No. 209—French Range, 


261-265 West 36th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Windsor 
Chair 





AITHFUL REPRODUCTIONS 
OF COLONIAL FURNITURE 
Selected from those simple 
of our forefathers 
our present day 


, homelike piece 
which accord so well with 
interiors. Instantly recog- 


"nized and appreciated by the discriminating 


and may be chosen either 


for the entire 
furnishing, or a well selected piece to 
harmonize with the surrounding interior. 


In addition to our unlimited 
from, we finish to order 
offered by the purchaser 


stock to select 
from suggestions 
Send for our color chart and « 
log illustrating over 200 piec« 
modern and cottage styles 


omplete cata- 


{ colonial, 





WILLIAM LEAVENS 


&£CO. mwve: 
32 CANAL "STRE ET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 


















IRON and WIRE FENCES 


E make indestructible iron 
and wire fences and gates for 
every place and purpose. 

Put your fence problem up to us. 
One of our fence experts will give it 
his personal attention and suggest 
the logical solution. Send for catalog. 


American Fence 
Construction Co. 


100 Church Street New York City 








Hospital Station 


HARD PHLOX 


Are the peer in the garden blooming 
during all Summer until frost. 
have the last word in phlox, 
for list, it’s free. 

W. F. SCHMEISKE 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


We 
Send 






































































OR your protec- 
tion and comfort 
you need a Stan- 
ley Garage Door 
Holder No. 1774 
on each of the 
swinging doors of your 
garage. 
Today write for interesting 
booklet describing this and 
other standard Stanley 


Products such as Garage 
Bolts, Butts, Hinges, 
Latches and Pulls. This 


booklet on Stanley Garage 
Hardware will be sent free 
on request. 

The Stanley Works 


New Britain Conn., U. S. A. 
New York Chicago 
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CHARLES of LONDON 


FTH AVENUE 


YORKA 





ad Gilt Eagle Console Table 


OBJECTS OF ART 
ENGLISH PERIOD FURNITURE 
OLD ENGLISH INTERIORS 
TAPESTRIES 


27-29 Brook Street W. 
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Collecting the Netsuke of Nippon 


(Continued from page 52) 


vanity of human wishes. Such examples 
might be multiplied without end 


The Esthetic Designs 


While this is true, I think it is a pity 
that Dr. Anderson laid such overstress 
on the netsuke of this genre and did 
not, instead, dwell upon the other sorts 
that seem to me to be almost as nu- 
merous, netsuke that embody the es- 
thetic expression of Japanese culture. 
Says Blacker, “The netsuke was created 
from almost any object upon which the 
eye of the artist dwelt; the gods and 
the philosophers, scenes of history and 
of the comical side of life, were present 
to the imagination, and therefore treated 
more in accord with acknowledged con- 
ventions; but in the flower and plant, 
the bird, insect, and reptile, what the 
eye saw, the willing, skilful fingers trans- 
lated and glorified with a patience pass- 
ing belief, with no regard for time or 
money, with a success that astonishes 
us still. Six months, a year, what did 
that matter? The work would be fin- 
ished in due time, for there was no 
shirking, only a devoted perseverance !” 


The Master Carvers 


And what a perseverance! What a 
perseverance went into the carving of 
the netsuke here illustrated! Some of 
the noted carvers signed their netsuke, 
but many netsuke have no signatures by 
which their artists can definitely be de- 
termined. Masatami was noted for his 
rabbits, Deme-Jioman for his mask net- 
suke, Tadatoshi for snails, Tomochika 
for figures from Japanese folklore, Ma- 
sanao for his bird netsuke, Ko-kei for 
his frogs, Jugioku for his figure groups, 
and so on. Nonozuchi Ryho, who died 
in 1617, was the first professional net- 
suke-maker. There is no section of 


Japanese art, says Marcus B. Huish in 
his invaluable “Japan and Its Art,” 
which succeeds in “attracting the atten- 
tion of everybody who is brought into 
contact with it, so much as that which 
is comprised under the heading of net- 
suke carvings.” Here Mr. Huish ex- 
plains that in the word netsuke, the 
letter uw is silent, and therefore the word 
is pronounced as though spelled “netske.” 
This authority proceeds: “Enthusiasts 
have gone so far as to compare them to 
the Tanagra figures of Greek origin, 
and to the finest sculptures of the 
Gothic age, and to assert that a first- 
rate netsuke has no rivals. This praise 
is not, perhaps, too high if we take 
care to emphasize the word ‘first-rate.’ ” 


Netsuke Prices 

It has been my own experience, even 
within the past year, that first-rate 
netsuke are still to be had for moderate 
prices and the looking for them. I 
know of no objets dart that give greater 
pleasure even when a collection is lim- 
ited to a dozen pieces, and it seems to 
me any collector of moderate means can 
acquire that number without strain upon 
the purse. These little carvings almost 
invariably have two small holes through 
which the cord passes that they are to 
terminate. Occasionally these holes are 
so cunningly contrived that they are not 
apparent. Besides the carved netsuke of 
the genre types we meet with the flat- 
tened globe-shaped ones. Of these, those 
that resemble rice cakes are called 
manju, and those having metal centxes 
surrounded by ivory rings are called 
kagami-buta. The ancient city of Nara 
has always been famed for its noted 
netsuke-makers and Osaka and Kyoto 
also boasted superior artists in the 
craft. 


The Red Garden, a Place of Intense Effects 


(Continued from page 39) 


the whole the garden is quiet, as if 
gathering energy for the effect of 
August. 

At that time will appear many reg- 
ularly spaced clumps of gypsophila be- 
tween the peonies. With their soft 
masses are alternated spiky clumps of 
pure red gladioli, which have been 
planted early among the heuchera in 
spaces left for them. Large masses of 
Montagnard, a phlox of deep glowing 
red, are placed in the upper corners 
against the shrubs; while at the lower 
end are correspondingly large masses of 
rich, red dahlias 

In the woodsy corner the main effect 
at this time is contributed by the tall, 
late cardinal flower, combined with the 
late meadow rue. All of us who have 
seen its flaming torch illuminating the 
wet woods can appreciate how much 


better it can be when enlarged by culti- 
vation. It is one of those wild flowers 
well worth transplanting. 

In early September the outer garden 
is framed by masses of tall white bol- 
tonia which, from their place against 
the hedge, overhang the lower plants 
and differ radically in form and color 
from red gladioli planted in early July 
for the autumn effect. 

Appropriate to the shady end are 
quantities of white Japanese anemones. 
With the coming of the frost the com- 
pact, rounded bushes of Japanese bar- 
berry flanking the entrance paths and 
the lilacs outside will turn a brilliant 
blood red which will contrast gloriously 
with the tall double chrysanthemums of 
creamy white in the outer garden. In 
the smaller place, for variety are some 
small red button sorts. 
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